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A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them 


THE spirit oF Curistmas filled the 
air. That is, the spirit of a depart- 
ment-store Christmas. My little 
daughters hand tightened in mine 
as, at long last, we found it was our 
turn to speak to Santa Claus. 

“Well, well, little girl,” Santa’s voice rolled out, “and what can 
I bring you for Christmas?” He listened to my daughter's requests. 

“The man’s weary, I thought, as we walked away. I did not 
at once hear my daughter's voice until her determined little hand 
pulled at mine. 

“Mother, Santa Claus is tired and I am going to make him a 
present. We can bring it back tomorrow Saal. maybe it will make 
him happy and . > Her voice chatted on filled with her plans. 


A FEW DAYS LATER we stood before him again. He seemed more 
tired than ever. 

“What shall I bring you, dear?” he asked. 

“Oh, I told you ae time!” my little girl smiled. Then shyly she 
held out her cift, a New Year's caller she had made. “I came. 
back to bring you a Christmas present.” 

“Well, bless you, dear, bless you!” he cried in real delight. Do 
you know what I am going to do? I am going to put this under 7 
my Christmas tree . . .” and he chatted merrily on as he looked 
into the up-turned face of a child who was experiencing the real 
spirit of Christmas. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Christmas for Kagawa 

A thousand Christmas presents were 
on their way to Toyohiko Kagawa, fa- 
mous Japanese Christian. There weren’t 
any silk neckties or pen-and-pencil 
sets for his Christmas tree. Gifts con- 
sisted of dried milk, peanut butter, 
vitamin pills, soap, and various other 
fats, oils, proteins the Japanese lack. 

The Christmas-for-Kagawa campaign 
had been organized in the U.S. by mis- 
sion leaders. No one supposed Kagawa 
would have personal use for all the 
presents. He would distribute them 
among needy people. 

The U.S. Post Office has been ac- 
cepting parcel post packages up to 11 
pounds in weight for shipment to four 
of the Japanese islands. Gifts may be 
sent directly to Japanese pastors. (THE 
LuTHERAN of Nov. 27 listed addresses of 
11 pastors.) Lutheran World Relief has 
begun collecting clothes, shoes, and 
bedding for Japan. The Church World 


Service warehouse at Richmond, Calif.. 


(1145 South Tenth Street), has ar- 
ranged to ship the supplies. 


Biggest gift 

A postwar present to Japan, a new 
Christian university, is scheduled for 
establishment in 1947. The plan orig- 
inated in the U.S. Federal Council of 
Churches and Foreign Missions Con- 
ference. 

There are eight Christian colleges 
in Japan now. None of them offers 
graduate courses in medicine, engineer- 
ing, or the social sciences. Provision 
for scientific training will be made in 
the new institution. 

Buildings will not be in one central 
location, but will be scattered according 
to where existing structures can be 
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used for the new school. No new 
struction will be attempted at pre. 
Dr. T. T. Brumbaugh, for 17 yea 
missionary in Japan, is in Tokyo n 
ing preparations for the institu 
The faculty will include both Ar 
icans and Japanese. 


No center in Tokyo 
Permission has not been grantec 
a Lutheran service center in To 
Japan is the only country in w 
American troops are stationed w 
church centers are prohibited. 
Upon request of the service com 
sion of the National Lutheran Cou 
possibilities of a service centel 
Tokyo were investigated by Chay 
T. Benton Peery, only Lutheran dl 
lain now in Japan. He learned | 
General Douglas MacArthur’s hi 
quarters that no further requisitio 
existing buildings in Tokyo is b 
permitted. Recreational centers 
troops in Japan are maintained on 
Special Service of the U.S. Army. 
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New church is born 
Radios were repaired until a 
months ago at the corner of Cass 


RADIO. 
- REPAIRS 
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Missouri Streets, Pacific Beach, 
Since December 1, the little bui 
resounds with hymns and prayer 
new church is born on the Pacific 
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1e radio shop on a plot 100 feet 
ire has been bought by the Cali- 
ia Synod. Some day a splendid 
‘ch will stand there, no doubt. 
nwhile more than 60 members have 
sted in the congregation now being 
blished. The pastor is the Rev. 
ntin P. Garman who recently re- 
ed from service as a chaplain. 
acific Beach is way down the Cali- 
ia coast, just north of San Diego. 
arbank, Calif, is another place 
re United Lutherans have opened 
ew mission. Charter membership 
closes on Christmas, with 125 en- 
sd. A site has been purchased at 
ona and Brighton Streets. Serv- 
are being held two miles from 
e, at the Burbank Woman’s Club. 
astor in Burbank, the Rev. L. A. 
ing, had been a chaplain in the U.S. 
Yy, and spent 16 months on the 
S. “Independence.” He is in Bur- 
k as a missionary of the ULC Board 
.merican Missions. 


@ missions 

long with California, most mission- 
ded sector of the United Lutheran 
rch is the Synod of the Northwest. 
ee field missionaries are scheduled 
yvork in this area. Newest venture 
he consistently successful Dwight 
Shelhart, veteran missionary of the 
9d, is at Fox Point, suburban sec- 
of Milwaukee. 

fter the initial doorbell-ringing 
paign, Pastor Shelhart planned the 
service for Dec. 22. Organization 
1 congregation will probably take 
e next Palm Sunday. 

rganization of a congregation at 
p Haven, Minn., took place Dec. 15. 
vices had been held in the area since 
il. This is the first assignment of 
»w field missionary, the Rev. Milan 
wasko. 
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In the Texas Synod, the field mis- 
sionary, the Rev. James F. Vorkoper, 
has staked out new territory in Kenedy, 
rapidly growing community southeast 
of San Antonio. An Episcopal church 
is providing temporary quarters for the 
newly organized St. Matthew’s Lu- 
theran Church. 


Get together on home missions 

Twenty-five to 35 per cent of the 
home mission money of Lutheran 
churches in America is spent on dupli- 
cated and overlapping efforts, esti- 
mates the Board of Home Missions of 
the Augustana Synod. 

“These duplicated efforts involve a 
sinful waste of manpower,” said the 
Augustana Board at its meeting last 
month, Augustana is ready to pool its 
financial resources and manpower with 
other Lutherans. 

Acute shortage of pastors is develop- 
ing, said the Rev. S. E. Engstrom, ex- 
ecutive director of the Augustana mis- 
sion board. He said there are now 500 
parishes without pastors in congrega- 
tions represented in the National Lu- 
theran Council. Only 179 pastors are 
available to fill these vacancies. He es- 
timated that the ULC is short 20 pas- 
tors; Evangelical Lutheran Church, 92; 
American Lutheran, 44; Augustana, 125. 

The present situation is not nearly 
as bad as it is going to be, said Pastor 
Engstrom. “Unless something is done 
in a very positive way about the man- 
power situation, 10 years from now the 
situation will be tragic.” 

Uniting of overlapping parishes of 
various Lutheran synods can be ac- 
complished only by merging them in 
the name of the National Lutheran 
Council, Pastor Engstrom proposed. 


In jail for Christmas 
A prison isn’t the best place to spend 


Christmas. As Dec. 25 came near, there 
were some rather wistful fellows locked 
up in Pennsylvania’s big Western 
Penitentiary in Pittsburgh. The things 
they have been hearing in church have 
been making some of them realize they 
have been on the wrong track. 

For there is a church in that prison. 

Tt is a beautiful little building. It has 
a regular congregation and even a 
church council. And on Christmas two 
services are scheduled. The church 
isn't big enough to hold all the Prot- 
estant worshipers at once. 
“I entered this imstitution 18 years 
ago to start serving a life sentence for 
a crime I had committed while serving 
the wrong master. God was merciful 
and my life was spared. Here I went 
to church for the first time in my life. 
Now I am glad to say I am a member 
’ of our church and have accepted Christ 
as my Saviour.” 

This was written by an inmate of 
Western Penitentiary. He is a member 
of the Church of the Good Samaritan, 
behind the “Big Wall” 

On Oct 11, 1942, this congregation 
was organized by ULC Pastor A. W. 
Stremel with 126 charter members. A 
total of 1142 men have since joined. 
With a current membership of 575, it 
is the largest congregation behind 
prison walls in the United States. Only 
about 90 Proiesiant men in the pen- 
itentiary are not now members. 

Pastor Siremel strives for a two-fold 
purpose: To train the men in church 
membership. To relate them to a church 
of their own choice at the time of their 
discharge. 

“Most of the men who leave here 
become decent citizens, raising fam- 
ilies and becoming a good influence,” 
he declares. “One man, who was twice 
sentenced to the chair and twice re- 
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prieved and served out a 20-year tez 
is now a Sunday school superintend: 
and a model citizen.” 

The men worship in a chapel th 
built themselves. Bricks and lumk 
from an old hospital building we 
given by the penitentiary. Pittsbur 
churches donated furniture and fi 
tures. Prisoners did the work of co 
structing the church and landscapi 
the grounds. 


Drifting ... 

“Men are bitter, frustrated, veng 
ful, confused, introverted,” reports I 
Paul C. Empie from Europe. “We ca 
not stand idly by while they drift ir 
the clutches of materialism and go 
lessness. 

“The stakes are so high and ir 
portant to us and the whole worlc 
says Dr. Empie, “that we must literal 
pour out our resources, both materi 
and spiritual, in carefully chosen wa 
and at strategic times and places, f 
a long time to come. Else the Luther; 
Church will have engaged in the grea 
est battle of all her history and le 
by default.” | 

Dr. Empie, director of Luther 
World Action, is traveling in Genmal 
Czechoslovakia, and Austria. 

“We must redouble our efforts,” 
writes. “We must send clothing ar 
shoes and food to Lutheran World H 
lief in vast quantities. We must 
tribute large sums of money for o 
child=feeding program. If we don 
the ghosts of those we might 
saved will rise to haunt and repro 
us for the next generation!” 
Niemoeller in church 

There were 108 people in church | 
the second Sunday morning in Decer 
ber. That’s about average for ; 
Mark’s, a ULC mission sreg 1 
Portland, Oregon. 


n came a slender, smiling worshiper, 
1 took his place among the others. 
joined vigorously in responses and 
mns, listened carefully to the sermon 
the youthful Pastor Walter J. Knut- 
1. When asked to speak, he said: 
‘Not until I had spent three years 
solitary confinement did I fully ap- 
ciate God’s greatest gift to man, His 
rd, and the congregation or com- 
mnion of saints.” 
Nhen he was a boy, he said, his 
her had explained the communion 
saints to him. It is like a fire made 
of many live coals, his father had 
J. “It burns, gives off heat, warms. 
t a single coal removed from the 
ers will die. That is like a Christian 
_aoved from the congregation. His 
uence dies. But so long as even two 
three are joined together in Christ’s 
ne, there He will be. One who avoids 
congregation is doomed to fade out.” 
I have learned how true this is,” 
1 Martin Niemoeller. “I have felt 
v life since I have been back with 
er human beings.” A little congre- 
ion of worshipers, much more than 
ig mass meeting, appeals to Pastor 
moeller. That's why he came to lit- 
St. Mark’s on Sunday morning. 
\fter the famous pastor had spoken 
benediction for St. Mark’s congre- 
ion, he asked for a Common Service 
9k, which he said he wished to take 
k to Germany with him. 


wish | could..." 
Mothers everywhere, you know, will 
= their food to their children, and 
‘ve themselves.” Mrs. Martin Nie- 
aller spoke of this with a newspaper 
rviewer, Nellie Gardner, in Seattle 
;month. “German mothers are even 
igrier now than during the war,” 
said. “Mothers of large families 
especially bad off. 
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MARTIN NIEMOELLER relaxes between tense 
moments in a hard life. “Il am sure he is a 
good man, according to his lights," wrote 
Eleanor Roosevelt in newspapers of Dec. 6, “but 
those lights are not those of the people of the 
United States." The Federal Council told Col- 
umnist Roosevelt it deeply regretted "the mis- 
information on which your remarks about Pastor 


Niemoeller .. . are based.” 


“I wish I was able to send these 
mothers a little food and say, “Here, eat 
it. This is just for you personally. We'll 
find some more money to send food to 
your children too. But eat this your- 
self. You need it so.’ 

“In these few hours I have been in 
America,” Mrs. Niemoeller said, “I have 
seen such lovely kitchens.. How I wish 
I could send a little of their comfort 
and cheer back to some of those tired 
German women, who haven’t known 
anything for years except war and hun- 
ger and sickness and death in their 
families. 

“Women don’t need much to make a 
home,’ she continued. “They don’t 
need big rooms and many things. All 
they need is a nice little clean kitchen 
where the family can sit around a table 
together and have a little food and a 
little warmth.” 


Charles P. Taft (left), Cincinnati attorney, was 
elected president of the Federal Council of 
Churches this month. He is a son of former 
president William Howard Taft. Talking with 
Mr. Taft is Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Norway. 
They were photographed in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, earlier this year when Mr. Taft attended 
the provisional committee meeting of the World 


Council of Churches. 


Council idea spreading 

A network of councils of churches is 
rapidly covering the country. In the 
United States in 1941 there were 247 
city or state councils. Now there are 
634, it was reported at the meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches in 
Seattle this month. 

Theoretically there is no connection 
between the Federal Council and the 
local units. Actually there is close co- 
operation. 

The Federal Council of Churches is 
itself adding new departments, increas- 
ing the scope of its work, enlarging its 
budget. Expenditures for 1947 will be 
$557,000. 

One opportunity for expansion was 
firmly rejected by the Council. It re- 
fused to receive into membership the 
Universalist Church and four other de- 
nominations applying for admission. 

United Lutherans, who maintain a 
consultative membership in the Coun- 
cil, were represented at the Seattle 


meeting by Drs. F. Eppling Reinart 
Amos John Traver, and J. L. Sawye 
Among speakers at Council sessions w: 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde. He describe 
the influence exerted by Americ 
Protestant churches in defining tl 
moral purposes adopted by the Unite 
Nations. The churches have develope 
a method for bringing their ideas to tI 
attention of world leaders, he stated. 


Give us time! 

New subscriptions for THE Lu- 
THERAN have arrived in such large 
numbers in recent weeks that the 
circulation department has been 
unable to get them all listed 
promptly. It is hoped that all re- 
ceived during December can be- 
gin with the Jan. 1 issue. 

Renewals of many expiring 
subscriptions have also not been 
recorded as fast as received. If 
you get a notice of expiration of 
your subscription after you have 
already entered your renewal, of 
course you should disregard the 
notice. 

The subscription price of THE 
LUTHERAN will be increased from 
$2 to $2.50 per year on Jan. 1. 
This is an obvious necessity in a 
period of increasing costs. 


Forty to one 

Among people living outside the iy 
fluence of the church, 40 per cent — 
marriages end in failure. Failures oF 
cur in less than 1 per cent of the ma 
riages “of devout Christians co 
from Christian homes, reared in Sui 
day school and continuing therein, a% 
holding active membership in the 
church.” 

These were figures reported to 
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4uC Board of Social Missions at its 
seting on Dec. 12. They were pre- 
ated by the board’s department of 
tial action. 

‘On the basis of background and 
thfulness in the church and Chris- 
n education, it is possible, according 
specialists in the field of marriage 
umseling, to predict the success of 
irriage in more than 90 per cent of 
= cases,” the department reported. 
‘Similarly, it is possible to point out 
»spective failures on the basis of en- 
onmental factors, religious indiffer- 
ze, and lack of church connections.” 


vurch protects children 

The Gospel is a specific medicine to 
event cases of juvenile delinquency, 
+ Board of Social Missions was told. 
‘There is less than 2 per cent delin- 
ency among children living under the 
yttective custody of congregational 
: in Sunday school and church wor- 
‘Pp services,” the social action depart- 
nt claimed. “Children of the church 
y in the same streets and attend the 
ne schools as the wayward, yet they 
2 under the influence of the Gospel 
ich provides the protection of God 
rescue them from the threatening 
‘ils of sin. 

‘Congregations under the care of 
shful pastors and teachers are the 
al cells in the saving of youth in so- 
ty,” the report stated. 


‘re evangelism 

Yecision to call two additional sec- 
aries of evangelism to aid in the 
rk being done by the Rev. Royal E. 
sher was reached by the ULC Board 
Social Missions at its Dec. 12 meet- 


Jew secretaries are to carry on field 
rk, training workers in numerous 
nmunities in the technique of visita- 
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tion evangelism, explained Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch, executive secretary of 
the Board of Social Missions. 

Re-elected president of the Social 
Missions Board is Carl M. Distler, Bal- 
timore.. Vice-president is Dr. Gustavus 
H. Bechtold, Philadelphia. Dr. Harold 
S. Miller, Brooklyn, was elected secre- 
tary and Carl H. Lammers, New York, 
treasurer. 


In Bethlehem of Judea 

The Lutheran congregation in the 
town of Christ’s birth is still alive: 

This is the report of Dr. Edwin Moll, 
secretary of the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions. Since early November he has 
been studying the church situation in 
Palestine as a commissioner of the 
American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation. Churches also exist 
in Beit Sahor, Beit Gala, and Jerusalem. 

Lutheranism “is firmly entrenched 
and can, with prayer and the proper 
personnel, rapidly be developed,” Dr. 
Moll said. “I am amazed at the depth 
to which Lutheranism has struck its 
roots into the hearts of these people.” 

The four congregations are served by 
three pastors. One is over 80 years old 
and the others have been forced to take 
full-time jobs as teachers to support 
themselves. 

“Under these conditions the people 
have naturally become discouraged,” 
reported Dr. Moll. “The future ap- 
peared gloomy and hopeless, which was 
reflected in the life of the congregation. 
Now with the dramatic appearance of 
an American Lutheran in Palestine, 
bringing with him the hope and pros- 
pect of the ultimate restoration of a 
regular ministry, they have taken new 
heart. ... Their eyes betray a wistful- 
ness for the return of their former 
church life and their voices tremble 
with their expectation of the future.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


ACTION OF THE YUGOSLAV government 
to impose a Sovietized land reform on 
the Istrian peninsula shows a disposi- 
tion to “beat the gun” which they fear 
may never be fired. Tito may think the 
accomplished fact may bolster his claim 
to a section of the peninsula that other- 
wise might be denied Yugoslavia. 

His action, however, has affronted the 
senior Allied officials on the spot. They 
condemn the action, and have reported 
it to their respective diplomatic circles 
for investigation. The Yugoslavs have 
further queered their attempt by block- 
ading the Anglo-American group of- 
ficially established in Pola on the 
southern tip of Istria. They expect 
their fishing boats to obtain fuel and 
supplies at that port, but have forbid- 
den them to discharge their cargoes 
there. This is intended to cut off sup- 
plies of fresh food from the Anglo- 
Americans. 

The proposed land reform promises 
great advantages to the Istrian peasants 
—distribution of property and agri- 
cultural equipment taken from the 
landowners. At the same time, while 
this is happening, the villagers and 
farmers in Yugoslavia who earlier had 
the same promises of distribution, are 
in bitter revolt against their govern- 
ment’s land program. They are showing 
their opposition to regimentation by 
cultivating only enough land to feed 
their families, also by deliberately de- 
stroying farm equipment rather than 
pay the exorbitant taxes imposed upon 
them because they possess such equip- 
ment. 


More Dutch 
IN HER STRUGGLE for economic re- 
covery, Holland has imposed drastic 
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controls upon prices and profits, wage: 
and exports. They are being acceptec 
by her people with a large measure 0: 
willingness. Evidently, however, Hol- 
land is not attempting to establish any 
controls on population, except to re- 
duce what threatened to become ar 
alarming death rate. That rate is now 
being held to 9.9 per 1,000 annually. 
In births, the Dutch are running te 
amazing figures. During 1936-39 the 
record was 20.1 per 1,000. As a resul 
of the war and the occupation the rate 
fell far below those figures, but no ae- 
curate rates are available. However 
January 1946 heralded a noticeable in- 
crease—22 per 1,000, but by May 194 
the rate had reached 35.4 per 1,00 
with the figure still increasing. 


Holy land 

JEWISH VIOLENCE in Palestine ten 
to overshadow other political move 
ments seething in that land. Violene 
and grasping for power everywher 
have stirred similar ambitions amon) 
the Arabs and their Moslem brethrer 
There are the longings of the Arai 
League, which would like to establis: 
a near-empire from the extreme wes 
of Africa to the Far East. 

Ibn Saud is the real leader, and 
canny one; but Egypt -would like 
take command. Yet Egypt would 
willing to act as go-between in 
Palestine struggle, and induce 
Arabs to accept a partition of territor 
with the understanding that the Briti 
would evacuate Egypt entirely and | 
cate their bases for the protection . 
the Suez Canal in the Jewish state. 

In the meantime, the ever-troubl 
some ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Amin 
Husseini, is holding secret meetin 
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+h two newly organized Arab, khaki- 
J, para-military bodies—the Nejada 
-=scuers) and the Futuwa (Power) 
‘a Alexandria. In the beginning they 
ed as helpful bands with the soul 
| saving grace of Boy Scouts, but the 
‘ibs secretly expect them to be the 
isive answer to the Jewish fighting 
ices, the Irgun and the Haganah. 


ing market 

“RANCE’S CURRENT “flight from the 
‘ice” has taken a curious turn. In- 
ad of hurrying to buy anything and 
rything possible in order to realize 
the money in hand before its value 
further depreciated, the public in 
‘eral has taken to buying industrial 
cks in a large way, especially those 
t are not likely to be nationalized. 
at last consideration is in itself sig- 
‘cant in view of the cautious habits 
‘| hard-headedness of the average 
»nchman. 

»ince the franc was devalued a year 
» some stocks have gained from 50 
cent to 100 per cent, and the move- 
sot continues. This activity also in- 
‘des foreign issues, which until re- 
tly were quoted far below the levels 
which they sold in London. How- 
‘r, since the French government has 
dged itself to pay holders at London 
ces, the foreign stock issues have 
en sharply. The threat of Communist 
dership in the government is not ex- 
‘ted to depress the market; that con- 
gency has already been discounted. 


‘lroad 

F THERE HAS BEEN no ulterior mo- 
e, or outside pressure, a remarkable 
nject just being completed in Yugo- 
via should call forth sincere ad- 
ration. Last June several thousand 
-goslavs volunteered to build a 100- 
ile railroad line and to complete it 
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before December. The volunteers were 
mostly high school and college students. 
When it became known, Poland, Bul- 
garia and Czechoslovakia each sent 100 
young men and women to help com- 
plete the project. 

The -work has been carried on con- 
tinuously in four six-hour shifts each 
day under the superintendence of en- 
gineers, with inadequate tools and lack 
of technical experience. Yugoslavia is 
woefully in need of railways, and even 
this minor achievement of zeal de- 
serves great credit. It is to be hoped 
their accomplished task will contribute 
to the peaceful welfare of the land 
rather than to ideological aggression. 
It must be noted that the visiting help- 
ers were from lands that listen carefully 
to the voice from Moscow. 


And so forth... 

InHABITANTS of Guam are being se- 
riously considered for American cit- 
izenship, as a part of the rehabilitation 
of the island, now the most important 
element of American defense in the 
Pacific. . . . The face of Lithuania is to 
be changed. As a vassal province of 
Russia its agricultural present will be- 
come an industrial future. The Soviet 
plans to spend $50,000,000 to develop 
railroads and factories during the next 
five years. . . . Greece would like to 
have U.S. dealers buy up her large 
tobacco crop. The loss of the usual 
German market has created financial 
difficulty. Britain has bought 11,000,000 
pounds of the tobacco to help out; but 
that is only 16 per cent of the total, and 
Greece needs dollar credits. .. . France’s 
tax receipts cover less than half of her 
current budget for national expenses, 
because 60 per cent of her financial and 
commercial transactions go through the 
black market to escape taxation. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


AMERICA NEEDS THE MANGER 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Jesus Curist is God’s Word to man 
in every area of life. To hear, speak 
and apply that Word is the Church’s 
task. The circumstances of Christ’s 
birth illustrate the total field of His 
concern and the Church’s service to 
America. 


INTERNATIONAL. In order for Wise 
Men to come from the East to Jeru- 
salem they crossed national boundaries. 
Christ’s boundary is always frontierless. 
He teaches that security rests not alone 
upon physical force but upon interna- 
tional good will. Internationalism is 
new for democracy; it is as old as Beth- 
lehem to Christianity. 


InTER-RACIAL. All classes gathered 
around the Manger. In the presence 
of Wise Men and Shepherds the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers was 
dramatized. For only the poor and un- 
lettered to have attended His birth or 
for the rich and educated to have wel- 
comed Him alone would have misinter- 
preted His spirit. All races are needed 
now to echo the angel’s song, “Peace 
on earth to men of good will.” Inter- 
racial appreciation is the soil in which 
Christianity was born. 


Nationat. Herod the King was ap- 
proached by Wise Men from the East. 
In a national decree he ordered male 
children put to death. Eyes of the na- 
tion focused on Bethlehem. Ever since 
that time, nations must judge them- 
selves by their attitude toward Him. 
The arches of history are on the side 
of the Manger Child. Not those who 
practice brute force, bitterness, and 
selfish hate but the meek shall inherit 
the earth. 
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Community. Consider the social sig 
nificance of the words, “There was n 
room for them in the inn.” The influ 
ence of Christ ever has been with th 
helpless, disenfranchised, and homeless 
He is incarnated in the world’s pool 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto th 
least—ye have done it unto me.” Hei 
surely concerned with the housi 
problem in America. 


Domestic. Though in a cattle stall, 
family was present. All the way to Hi 
Cross, Jesus discharged His own fam 
ily responsibilities and taught His val, 
uation of family life. The Manger is aj 
eloquent protest against modern so 
phistication in wanting life too easy, 
guaranteed, too secure, thus squeezini 
the adventure out of it. The Mange 
seems to say to modern America t 
the way to genuine happiness in th 
midst of a suffering world is the hum 
bler, harder, simpler, more genuine we 
of life. 


PERSONAL. The supreme Persam @ 
all time was born there, whose wor 
through the centuries includes the pre 
duction of people whom the world cz 
trust. The dean of a famous America’ 
university said of a certain public mai 
“It doesn’t seem to make any differenc 
to him whether Christ was born © 


self government; in public life y 
men like a speaker to the old Leagui 
of Nations Assembly, of whom the Lom 
don Times reporter wrote, “He speaks! 
like a dedicated man.” 


The Lu 


fungarian Church has Strong Leaders 


| STEWART W. HERMAN 


Lutheran bishops seek to rebuild the church. This is a report of the first 


i visit of an American to the Lutherans of Hungary in the last seven years 


‘| HAVE MET the Protestant bishops of 
‘ingary, both Lutheran and Reformed, 
Iam theirs. Three of the Lutheran 
hops are white-haired and the fourth 
very grey, but all of them give the 
pression of youth and vigor. They 
¢ not waste much time lamenting the 
st, which sometimes appears to be a 
rorite Hungarian pastime, but they 
'n for the future. Considering Hun- 
*y’s present predicament, this is. re- 
'rkable. As in the Reformed Church, 
“at emphasis is being laid on evange- 
ation. In the Lutheran Church it is 
: bishops who provide most of the 
»dership. 
Since the withdrawal of Bishop Alex 
‘ffay last year at the age of eighty, 
shop Bela Kapi of Gyor is senior 
ong the bishops. Western Hungary 
s been his diocese for thirty-odd 
‘urs but he still travels tirelessly from 
ish to parish by bus and train. So 
as I could discover there is not a 
le churchman in Hungary who owns 
automobile. Even before the war 
y a few pastors and perhaps one 
“ormed bishop traveled by car, but 
s hardly seemed necessary then. 
Jay, as I have discovered in only a 
“ple weeks, the difficulties of trans- 
tation rasp the nerves and consume 
t quantities of precious time. 


SPENT two busy days with Bishop 
oi. He had just returned from a 
aching mission at 3 a.m. on the 
rning of my arrival in Gyor, which 
an important town between Vienna 
. Budapest. After seeing the church 
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Bishops of Lutheran 
Church of Hungary. 


Zoltan Turoczy (top) 
was prohibited from 


preaching for many 
months as a_ result 
of statements against 
Russia during first 
Russo-Finnish war. 
He has now been 
cleared of charges. 
Bela Kapi is bishop 
of western Hungary, 
and is now the sen- 
ior church executive 


in his country. 


offices, the deaconess home, the printery 
and the Reformed pastor (who was an 
Olympic discus champion in 1924, and 
gave me part of his medal when he 
heard I had thrown an amateur discus), 
we clambered aboard a local train for 
Sopron. The coach was full of school- 
boys. The windows had lost all their 
glass and were boarded up. We were 
wet and cold from constant rain. There 
was no light except from the occasional 
candle of a passenger who wanted to 
keep an eye on his luggage. 

After five -hours of jolting confusion 
we reached Sopron near the Austrian 
border and were met, as I thought, by 
a welcoming committee consisting of 
most of the professors and students of 
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the theological faculty. But it was not 
a guard of honor which took us through 
the dimly lighted streets: it was a guard 
in fact. The students even carried clubs 
because pedestrians frequently lost 
their irreplaceable overcoats. That 
same night some shop-windows were 
smashed and looted under the noses of 
the Russian Military Police. 

Mrs. Kapi told me that she had long 
ago learned that neither a bishop nor 
his wife must complain of being tired. 
Their six children were taught to bear 
fatigue without comment. “God,” says 
the Bishop, “gives extra strength for 
every additional task. If you are tired, 
don’t annoy others by saying so.” Dur- 
ing one day in Sopron we trotted from 
one end of town to another, then we 
took the evening train back to Gyor 
for a ministerial meeting. At 1 a.m. the 
Bishop returned to the railway station 
for a seven-hour trip to his next 
preaching engagement. If he had a 
car, he could have slept at home, eaten 
a good breakfast and reached his 
destination in two hours of cross- 
country driving. 


I HAD A HARD TIME pinning the Lu- 
theran leaders down. Bishop Lajos 


STUDENTS at Budapest university who live at Lutheran hostel. 


them (wearing coat, foreground, right). 
American church people. 
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Ordass, who is in charge of foreign af- 
fairs for the church, was evangelizingt. 
tHe southeastern corner of his diocese, 
but we found time to talk for a couple. 
hours in Budapest where he resides im, 
Bishop Raffay’s place. In contrast tL. 
Bishop Kapi’s portly presence, which 
is belied by his activity, Bishop Orda 
is lean and looks severe. His predece 7 
sor was reputed to be pro-German buy 
Ordass was strongly opposed to every+}.. 
thing Nazi. Nevertheless the nev. 
bishop does not approve of the ruthles| 
deportation of Volksdeutschen fro 
Hungary, especially of those who risk 
everything by publicly declaring thei 
loyalty to Hungary during the Nad 
regime. The church has placed stron} 
protests against unfair expatriation GL, 
families who have lived—like the Penni}. . 
sylvania Dutch—in a new land for twi. 
hundred years. When I saw tow r 
emptied of these unhappy people, I rel. 
flected thankfully on the provident}; » 
which led my own ancestors to trav 
west instead of east in that same peril 
of emigration! 

Bishop Kuthi of Balassagyarmat 
musical name when you master it} 
presides over the Northern dioceéf 


Dr. Stewart Herman is shown wht | 
Most of the food for these students is provided P: 


The Luthh., | 


6} ich lost much territory when 
»echoslovakia was formed after World 
ar I. This territory was rejoined to 
J ngary when an independent Slovakia 
‘s established under the Catholic 
‘Inmseigneur Tiso, but Hitler’s gifts to 
Central European and Balkan 
nds were almost a kiss of death. 
Tt only have the Czechoslovak 
W-ders been reaffirmed, but all Hun- 
cians for whom certain “minority” 
‘?hts had been provided must now 
Weide to become Slovaks or accept 
#oulsion without transfer of property. 
e border situation is tense and most 
!}mgarians neither want to see their 
‘ngarian cousins return from Slovakia 
ir the Slovak-Hungarians forced to 
dive Hungary. 
Bishop Turoczy of Nyireghaza in 
stern Hungary has also lost much of 
district because of the return of 
pansylvania to Roumania. He now has 
ily 22 parishes but these are so large 
at the ministerial roll carries 100 
“mes. He was known as the “Finnish” 
shop owing to his cordial relations 
4th the Finnish Church. During the 
fst Finnish-Russian War, when almost 
w#feryone sympathized with the little 
Fandinavian republic, Bishop Turoczy 
benly said things about Russia which 
-er caused his imprisonment for ten 
and a prohibition against 


opped and this winsome man, who is 
“haps the best loved of all Protestant 
Firchmen, is now able to resume his 
rk. I heard that the frontal attack 
2 him (as the youngest and most 

»quent of the bishops) was intended 
‘be a test case of Communism versus 
-urch. If that is so, the church has 
"Yn a preliminary round and its period 
‘© grace is extended. 
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Lutheran theological school at Sopron, Hungary. 
Most of the windows are gone and the large 
assembly hall at top has been severely dam- 
aged. Students and faculty live and work to- 
gether in this building. Across the street is the 
Russian headquarters. 


I found that all of the bishops felt 
they were working against time. They 
were not agreed that the pastors suf- 
ficiently possessed this “eleventh hour” 
psychology, although the younger men 
are undoubtedly more sensitive to the 
radically new situation than the older 
men. I became particularly dubious 
about the leading laymen who share 
church administration with the bishops 
and pastors. They hold the title “In- 
spector” and the head of the church is 
a “General Inspector” or—in the Re- 
formed Church—a Curator 

Frequently these men are chosen be- 
cause of prominent positions and often 
from the ranks of big land-owners. 
They are devout churchmen but it is 
easy to see that even moderate left- 
wingers would immediately label many 
of them “reactionary.” Unlike the 
bishops, their eyes turn toward the 
past rather than the future. This is 
natural but in Hungary where the 
future has not been honestly faced 
since the days of the Hapsburg Empire, 
it is dangerous both physically and 
spiritually. 


A REVIVAL MOVEMENT is quietly mak- 
ing headway in the Lutheran Church. 
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It is unfolding entirely within the 
church and nourished by the bishops. 
In the Reformed Church, on the other 
hand, there is a more spectacular move- 
ment which is inspired by a group of 
pastors who do not see eye to eye with 
the bishops. As Bishop Turoczy told 
me, the Lutheran movement is intended 
only to awaken the people and the 
parishes, but the Reformed movement 
goes further and plans to re-form the 
church. Furthermore, the latter re- 
vival has political implications. Some 
believe that it has government support. 

I could not discover any indications 
that the church was exploiting the 
government or that the government was 
exploiting the church. The president 
of Hungary, Zoltan Tildy, was a Re- 
formed minister but resigned from the 
ministry shortly after taking office. 
Bishop Revesz, Tildy’s superior, told 
me that Tildy would have been asked 
to resign if he had not voluntarily done 
so. On the other hand, when the prime. 
minister also turned out to be Re- 
formed, a congregation promptly in- 
vited him to become its leading layman. 


MINISTRY IN ASH CANS 


EARLY ONE MORNING, after a long night’s train ride, I was in a 
strange city far from my home. It would be a wait of several hours 
before I could take a bus to my destination. Walking about the city 
I thought I would like to spend a few moments of quiet in one of the 
city’s churches. Their doors were tightly shut. 

I tried more walking. About ready to settle down to the dull 
task of sitting in a bus terminal I heard a tune being whistled in 
shrill notes coming from an alley to my left. The whistler seemed 
to be about half a block away, but in the quiet of the morning air 
I could discern clearly the tune he sent forth from his lips. 

It was Reginald Heber’s hymn: “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 

Turning the corner I soon reached the other end of the alley and 
there was my whistler at work. A burly Negro was weighed down with 
a refuse can slung on his back, still energetically whistling a mis- 
He was my minister in ash cans. 


sionary message. 


There are no Lutherans in the highest 
positions and therefore the present 
regime is “Reformed” and Communist 
Catholics under Cardinal Mindszenthy, 
to whom I spoke at some leng 
actively oppose this government for the| 
same reason that the doughty cardinal 
fought the Nazis, namely, “in defense 
of human rights.” Dictatorship, accord-) 
ing to him, has merely changed handy) 
and injustice is as rampant as ever. He 
has so spoken publicly and a glance 
into his ascetic face convinced me tha) 
he is fearless. He objects to the 
concentration camps and to the “de 
Nazification” procedures. 

In short, the Christian reconstruct 
of Hungary is proceeding under thi! 
leadership of personalities stronge} 
than the president, who refrains fron 
using his new position as a pulpil 
Evangelization is the watchword of th’ 
church. Whether the bishops will 
in their race against time is a difficul 
question to answer. Here—as else) 
where—political parties are trying t 
seize the total allegiance of the peopl! 
and political parties have cars! 


Orro REIMHERR 
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A. CHRISTMAS PARAPHRASE 
| Corinthians 13 


Though I repeat the Christmas story and sing the Christmas carols, and 
have not love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

And though I receive numerous Christmas gifts, and understand their 
monetary value; and though I believe in celebrating the Christmas Festival, 
even in the midst of dark and discouraging days, and have not love, I am 
nothing. 

And though I give Christmas presents to the poor, and expose my body 
to the winter winds’ while ministering to the needy, and have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing. 

Especially at Christmas, the Festival of Love, love is patient and kind; 
love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 

And though Christmas brings its temptations, love doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the fact of God’s love manifested 
in Christ, the Lord. 

The marvelous love of God, poured out upon the world in the Babe of 
| Bethlehem, enables us to bear all things, believe all things, hope all things, 
endure all things. 

/ Love never faileth: but whether there be holly and mistletoe, they shall 
fail; whether there be tinsel and bells, they shall cease; whether the ground 
be covered with a mantle of snow, it shall vanish away. 

For these things are merely a part of our earthly celebration of Christ- 
mas, and when the perfect Christmas is come, then that which is of the 
earth shall be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake of Christmas as a child, I understood Christ- 
/ mas as a child, I thought of Christmas as a child, but when-I became a man, 
' I put away my childish, that is, my selfish ideas of Christmas. 

4! Now we have only a glimpse of the beauty of Christmas; but hereafter 
we shall see it in all its glory. Now I know in part the meaning of this 
Holy Day, but then shall I know it even as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these 
is love, and may the beautiful Spirit of Love, the true Spirit of Christmas, 
fill all of our hearts at the blessed time when Christ was born. 

Frank P, CAUBLE 
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NUMBER ONE PROBLEM — RUSSIA 


Americans and Russians can be friends, and have good reason for working together. As for fe 


of America becoming infected by the Russian type of totalitarianism, our only safeguard is 


see to it that our democracy is so vigorous and life-giving that everyone will want it. These < 


points in the concluding part of the Statement on Soviet Relations prepared by the Federal Coun 


of Churches. 


Living in Gne Worid with Russia 


To A DEGREE, tension with the Soviet 
Union results from a spirit of rival na- 
tionalism. We have seen how that kind 
of tension may, to an extent, be allevi- 
- ated by change im our national attitude. 
Two other ways exist whereby tension 
having this origin can be still further 
relieved. 

First, there can be a more intimate 
association between the American and 
Russian peoples. There is a long his- 
tory of uninterrupted friendship be- 
tween the Russian and American peo- 
ples. Neither knows the other well, but 
each senses that there are fine qualities 
in the other. That feeling has persisted 
despite the fact that the Russian people 
have usually had governments the au- 
tocratic character of which the Amer- 
ican people distrusted. That relation- 
ship between our peoples is something 
precious to be preserved and developed. 

At this time, when the Russian peo-~- 
ple suffer great physical distress, the 
American people can show sympathy by 
contributing to their relief. American 
scientific, cultural, and religious groups 
ought to do all that is within their 
power to promote interchange of ideas 
and visits back and forth, to the end 
that mutual understanding may in- 
crease in our two peoples. Also, despite 
difference of economic systems, there 
can be a mutually advantageous ex- 
change of goods. 


Second, there can be a greater. use 


of the United Nations. The gover 
ments of both the Soviet Union and 4 
United States profess high goals of 
man welfare. But if they seek to r 
alize those goals competitively, the r 
sult may be that human misery a1 
distress will- be exploited by each f 
ulterior purposes. Increased ill-w 
may result. ; 

That will not happen if the Uni 
Nations is used as it was intended 
be used: “To achieve international cl 
operation in solving international prot 
lems of an economic, social, cultural 
humanitarian character.” The Uni 
Nations can be a medium for court 
and frank discussion of internatii 
issues and for harmonizing diverge 
points of view. It can become ac 
where nations organize together p 
ects designed to meet commonly re 
ognized needs and to gain oma 
endorsed ends. : 

By working together, they can d 
velop sympathetic understanding, — 
sense of comradeship, increased tru 
and tolerance.. In such ways the Uni 
Nations can become an effective ag 
for striking at the basic political, 
nomic, and social causes from 
international tensions arise. | 

Every effort should be made to bri 
the United Nations to develop 
law into more tangible expression 
international law. Nations will be m 
disposed to co-operate through a wo 
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ganization and to rely upon it for 
eir security when they have agreed 
90n the laws which they are to ob- 
rve and to the observance of which 
e world organization is dedicated. 


THE OCCASION FOR TENSION will largely 
: removed if the democratic peoples 
ill make their political institutions so 
gorous. and life-giving that men 
erywhere will want them. That is the 
rest way to relieve the competitive 
cain. 

A democratic people can, and should, 
tain antipathy to dictatorship. Their 
position, however, should not be 
srile denunciation. The American 
ople must make their democracy 
ork. Racial intolerance, discrimina- 
m, and expression are a standing 
gation of democracy and Christian 
orality. Only as we establish a good 
ciety at home can we expect that our 
ciety will have a spiritual appeal ta 
2 masses of mankind. 

The fact that many throughout the 
orld are attracted by Soviet com- 
nism is not a measure of its ade- 
acy. That is still an unproved factor. 
ther, the attraction measures disil- 
sionment caused by certain inade- 
acies of democracy. Americans must 
idertake at once the task of remedial 
sion within their own borders. Indi- 
luals must develop further in them- 
ves the sense of social responsibility 
d self-reliance, without which indi- 
tual freedom is neither socially toler- 
le nor beneficial. 

There is need to show that a free 
siety can maintain a steady flow of 
yduction and its equitable distribu- 
m. There is need to bring about 
eater observance of human rights and 
edoms for all without distinction as 
race or religion. Particularly must 
nerica do away with the widely prev- 
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alent double standard of personal re- 
lations and citizenship applied to Negro 
Americans. The American people must 
prove to themselves and to the world 
that a free society can solve its eco- 
nomic and social problems as well as 
bring- political freédom to its members. 
If our people do that, democracy, not 
dictatorship, will be seen by all to be 
the higher phase of social development. 
1. The elimination 
methods of intolerance which make it 
impossible for conflicting beliefs to sub- 
sist and be propagated in the world 
consistently with peace. 
2. The elimination from United States’ 
national policy of certain prejudice and 
practices which unnecessarily create ten- 


internationally of 


sion. 

3. Co-operation of the American and 
Russian people at the scientific, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and religious levels and 
co-operation of the United States Govy- 
ernment with the Government of the 
Soviet Union in the curative and crea- 
tive tasks envisaged for the United Na- 


tions. 
4. Demonstration that democratic in- 
stitutions which reflect the Christian 


doctrine of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual personality can be made so vig- 
orous and life-giving, that all peoples 
will want them. 


Ir IS NOT UNREASONABLE to believe 
that if Soviet leaders were confronted 
with a definite, consistent, and strongly 
backed American program of this order, 
they would respond to it, since it would 
permit their own people peacefully to 
develop under their own institutions 
and would permit them by fair meth- 
ods to propagate their faith in the 
world. The resulting atmosphere would 
make it possible to deal in a friendly 
and fair way with the perplexing post- 
war problems, including those involved 
in the peace settlements. 

We do not say this in any spirit of 
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easy optimism. We would only delude 
ourselves if we did not look on the 
future as one which contains many ele- 
ments of peril, That, however, is no 
reason for despair. The future has al- 
ways been a future of peril. Often the 
perils have been hidden so that there 
has been no defense against them, Also, 
those perils brought with them no op- 
portunity comparable to risk. 

This time the perils are seen; possible 
defenses are at hand, and the vigorous 
and dynamic spirit which produces the 
peril can also produce an era of un- 
precedented progress. Thus, men have 
great opportunity at the price of meas- 
urable risk. More than this they should 
not ask, 

To meet and overcome the perils that 
beset mankind is a task that cannot be 
accomplished without a united effort by 
all Americans of every faith and indeed 
by all men of good will throughout the 
world, We appeal to all such. Also, as 
representatives of Protestant churches 
in this country, we direct a special ap- 
peal to our constituents. 


In THE YEARS when our nation was in 
its formative stage, Protestant Chris- 
tians played a leading part in develop- 
ing our political system. They were 


CHRISTMAS AUTHORS 


The Christmas spirit has at one time or another stirred 


up the talents of a majority of the great writers 


A srupenr at Cambridge University in 
England some three hundred odd years 
ago, might have noticed a certain hand- 
some young chap, so good looking, and so 
refined in manner that the other boys 
called him “the lady.” This student often 
tried his hand at poetry. 
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men of strong and uncompromising 
faith. To a considerable extent they 
held different and irreconcilable beliefs, 
They knew from bitter experience in 
other lands what would be the conse: 
quences if each sought by violent anc 
unscrupulous means to make his belie 
prevail, So they banned the use of sue! 
intolerant methods. Thereby they found 
the way to permit differences of belief 
to subsist, on the one hand consistentl 
with peace and on the other hand with 
out sacrifice of moral or intellect 
integrity or of a sense of mission. 

Today we face, at the international 
level, the same problem they faced a 
the national level. Many do not se 
that, for it is a long time since the in- 
ternational scene has been dominatec 
by strongly conflicting faiths. Protestan 
Christians because of their backgroun 
ought to be the first to diagnose the tru 
nature of the present problem and tc 
see how it can be solved. We need t 
put to use the precious heritage whic) 
has been left us. 

Let us then, inspired by our tradi 
tion and our faith, go forward will) 
courage and with confidence that ut 
der divine guidance we may tod 
serve mankind as our forbears se 
our nation. 


He was only 21 when he wrote one of 
greatest Christmas poems in the Engl 
language. John Milton's “Hymn on 


genius for all time. Few poets have b 
to match the lyric rapture of those subli 
stanzas on the greatest event in history 


The 


“©, Hunry,” who was William Sidney 
vorter in real life, wrote a number of de- 
ahtful tales about Christmas, but none 
as won the lasting popularity of “The 
“ift of the Magi,” 

There is a story about the way this tale 
as dashed off, Porter was under contract 
_ the New York World to supply one 
ory every week for a year, receiving one 
vindred dollars for each manuscript, 
‘hen Christmas, 1905, drew near, the ed- 
or planned a special holiday section in 
hich the “O, Henry” tale was to be fea- 
red, But the deadline was almost at 
ond and no seript had been turned in, 
In desperation the paper's illustrator, 
an Smith, was sent up to Porter’s apart~ 
ent on Irving Place, There the writer 
ive him instructions as to the picture he 
‘as to draw, When the artist had gone 
ick to the office, “O, Henry” sat down 
od, in three hours, turned out the story 
t delights countless thousands each 
liday season, 


Ware cenvaisty played a cruel trick on 
abum Tate, who was regarded as one of 
igland’s greatest poets at the close of the 
iventeenth century, Tate was one of the 
1 “Who's Who” of his day, He held the 
ce of poet laureate under four succes~ 
ve sovereigns, William and Mary, Anne, 
d George I, 

Dryden thought highly enough of his 
nius to invite him to collaborate on 
vsalom and AchMtophel, Tate even tried 
revise Shakespeare’s King Lear; in his 
rveion Cordelia survives her father and 
irvries Edgar, Dr, Johnson considered 
a very clever work, and many preferred 
» Tate Lear to the original, 

‘Yet, today this once-famous writer is 
membered for only a simple Christmas 
‘ol, Nahum Tate wrote “While Shep- 
rds Watched Their Flocks by Night.” 
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Cranes Dickens wrote his Christmas 
Carol because he had grown tired of a 
story he was writing about human greed, 
Day after day he had been toiling at his 
long novel, Martin Chuzzlewit. He was 
fed up—and could stand no more, 

As a means of escape, he accepted an 
invitation to preside at the opening of 
Manchester's new Athenaeum in October 
1843, It was in this city that he got the 
idea for a new book—a story much shorter 
than his novels, with Christmas for the 
principal subject, In Manchester, Scrooge 
and Tiny Tim and the rest of the Cratch- 
its first captured Dickens’ imagination! 
He began the writing at once, and in five 
or six weeks, by steady application, he had 
the book finished—in time for holiday 
publication, 

Ever since that Yuletide season of 108 
years ago, when A Christmas Carol sold 
6,000 copies on the day it appeared on the 
London bookstands, the Dickens classic has 
never gone off the “best-seller” list, 


Dr, Crummenr C, Moorn, author of “A 
Visit, from St. Nicholas,” should have re- 
ceived some sort of a prize for modesty, 
His tardiness in acknowledging the au- 
thorship of the famous poem makes him 
the most self-effacing writer on record, 
When “’T'was the Night before Christmas” 
was first published in the Troy (New 
York) Sentinel on December 23, 1823, his 
name was not signed to the lines. 

Immediately, like a snowball rolling 
down hill, the gay verses began to attract 
popular notice, They were copied far and 
wide, and everybody praised them, Yet, 
Dr, Moore never let out a peep to claim 
any honors as the author. Jt was not until 
1844—twenty-one years after the first 
publication—that he finally admitted to the 
authorship by including “A Visit from St, 
Nicholas” in his book of collected verses. 
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Wise Men in Red Snow-Suits 


A Story 


By MARGARET L. MANLEY 


THE STORE WAS GAILY DECORATED. 
Flashing red and bright green stream- 
ers looped gracefully above the throngs 
of last-minute shoppers. Windows dis- 
played tiny Christmas trees, tinseled 
and lighted. And standing like a giant 
in the center of the block-long store 
was a fir, decorated only with gold- 
dipped pine cones and twinkling lights. 
A gold star was on the topmost branch. 
The simple beauty brought sighs from 
shoppers as they dashed hectically on 
last minute Christmas Eve errands or 
waited for belated families beneath its 
branches. 

Down the aisles of the store eager 
buyers impatiently jostled one another. 
Floor walkers vainly directed the mobs 
who surged toward elevator doors. 
Harried clerks answered inquiries, tried 
to satisfy reaching hands, and wrapped 
parcels. 

Ericson’s was doing a record Christ- 
mas trade this year. Buyers were on a 
spending spree. Supplies dwindled in 
the huge stock rooms as the hours 
passed. The stock was not yet of the 
best, but better than competitors’. 
Ericson’s carried only high-grade 
things. It had made its reputation on 
that. 

In the bookkeeping department thick 
red lines marking sales crawled up the 
graphs posted on the walls. They had 
already climbed above the humps of 
1944 and 1945 and were threatening to 
mount higher than the borders of the 
white background. 

In each department on every floor, 
-cash registers clanged and buyers hur- 
ried on with bulging parcels. First floor 
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was out of nylons. The men’s shop on 
Three was out of its new line of leather 
goods. The toy department was mobbed. 

There were few children on the floor, 
in contrast with the situation earlier in 
the day when they had flocked to Santa 
to ask for presents. They were at home, 
hanging up their stockings, singing 
carols, or listening to the age-old 
Christmas story. But parents had come 
on last-minute errands. Fathers who 
left their shopping to the last moment 
charged from one counter to another, 
glancing at pandas and toy refrigerators 
and lingering before express wagons 
and electric trains. Mothers and aunts 
eyed big-as-life dolls longingly, their 
minds far away in their own childhood. 

Clerks argued skillfully, urging more 
expensive gifts, pointing out the merits 
of spending five instead of two-fifty, 
twenty-five instead of twenty-two. 
They showed expensive games and 
sleds to buyers, chemical sets, erector 
sets, mechanical toys, fluffy animals, 
bright painted trucks and tanks, books: 
and records. 


UNNOTICED IN THE BUSTLE two tiny 
children stood near the elevators, sur- 
veying the vast and crowded area. 
head of the elder barely reached co 
ter-level. The two stood hand in han 
clad in bright red snow-suits. Flax: 
hair peeped from the red helme 
Their eyes were wide with wonder 
delight at the magic of Toyland open: 
ing before them. 2 

Slowly they stepped toward the en» 
chanted place where more toys 
they had dreamed of started fr 
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ounters and shelves. The smaller one 
aught sight of a shelf of woolly lambs 
nd urged the elder to it. 

“The Manger must be near,” he said 
n piping tones. “See, there are the 
ambs.” They went to the counter, 
ressing snub noses close against the 
‘lass. The lambs looked solemnly back 
vith black-bead eyes. 

“Oh, Lamb,” sighed the little boy, 
azing longingly at a life-sized in- 
elligent white lamb. 

“Let’s look down here.” The elder 
1otioned toward another aisle. 

They wandered on, searching. They 
assed the lambs and fat dogs of every 
onceivable color, size and shape. They 
topped before a huge panda, sitting 
a splendor on a candy-striped pedestal. 
Vith a mittened hand the taller boy 
eached for the blue paw of the panda. 
"he younger watched silently. 

Then, “That isn’t a panda.” 

“How do you know?” his brother 
sked. 

“They're black and white. 
that mommy said.” 

They left the panda reluctantly, the 
ttle one urging, “Come on, Dick, we 
otta find the Stable fore Santa comes. 
‘ome on.” 


That’s 


THEY WALKED ON, past chemical sets 
Thich held no interest for them. Their 
uest seemed important, but the sleds 
owed them. They paused to argue 
hich they wanted. Their voices rose. 
nd a mountainous woman in mink 
copped to listen, a smile on her face. 
“Would you like one, dears?” she 
sked indulgently. 

They were suddenly quiet. Their 
yes surveyed her bulk with distrust. 
“No,” said Dick. “Thank you.” 
“We have one,” Robbie added. “And 
ssides we’re looking for the —” 

“The Manger,” broke in Dick. 
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“Mommie told us about it, and 
Joseph and the lambs.” The two ex- 
plained their quest, words tumbling out 
one upon the other, about the Star and 
the Baby. 

“Well, dears, I hope you find it,” and 
the large woman: beamed. “There are 
lots of nice toys here.” 

She turned away, then back again 
with a sudden thought. “Where is 
mommy, dears?” 

“Oh, she’s around,’ they reassured 
her with gestures vaguely including 
the whole store. She -went her way 
smiling. 

The children eyed the full shelves. 
Nowhere did they see a stable. They 
kept ambling on, Robbie humming 
tunelessly and scuffing his heels. 

“Where’s the Stable?” he asked, with 
the beginning of a tired whine. “I want 
the Manger and the Baby. And the 
lambs; where are the lambs?” He 
wanted to return to the big white one 
with black eyes, but his brother pulled 
him on firmly. 


THE AISLES WERE LONG. Their legs 
were sturdy but too short to cover the 
entire floor. They became confused, 
lost in the maze of counters and trou- 
sered legs and skirts of the pushing 
shoppers. Deep and shrill voices sur- 
rounded them, beating on their tired 
ears. Everywhere it was rush and 
hurry. No one else was looking for a 
stable, it seemed. No one else was 
seeking the Manger and the Baby. All 
they wanted were dolls and engines and 
bright papers and curling ribbon. 

The two little red suits trudged on 
their way. They watched an electric 
train coursing through tunnels and 
around curves at break-neck speed. 
They brightened momentarily as they 
caught sight of a wooden roof. 


“There it is,’ cried Robbie, and 
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broke away from Dick. They came into 
a cleared space. There was a min- 
iature building there, true enough. It 
was a barn, not a stable, and neat, tiny 
rows of fencing surrounded it, mark- 
ing out replicas of green fields and 
hills. In the pastures carved horses 
and cows grazed. A miniature tractor 
was parked in front of the doors. 

In disappointment they surveyed the 
barn. 

“Don’t they have any stables?” Rob- 
bie was near tears. 

“We better ask someone,” Dick re- 
plied. He turned to a man who had 
paused near them. “Please, do you 
know where the Manger is?” 

The man looked down at the two in 
surprise. “For Pete’s sake,” he said. 
The child repeated his question. 

“Manger?” The man was puzzled: 
They explained once more, as they had 
to the lady. “Oh, I thought you meant 
something Santa would bring.” 

“Oh, mommy says that the Baby and 
the Manger are lots more real than 


Santa.” They were mildly reproving. 
“Where’s mommy?” inquired the 
man. 
“Shopping,” came the answer. 


“We better ask a clerk where your 
Manger is,” the man decided. Store 
officials could deal with these mites 
better than he could. An interested 
crowd was forming, attracted by the 
earnestness of the two small boys. 

It was this crowd which Number Two 
floor walker, Toy Department, noticed. 
It had gathered near the doll houses, 
on the main aisle to the elevators and 
traffic had slowed to a standstill. 

Number Two, with his mind on his 
bonus and irritated at the bottleneck, 
glided through the gathering throng 
with the skill of long practice. The 
odor of damp wool and heated, crowd- 
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ing bodies smote his nostrils. But he 
had a duty to do. He must send those 
shoving people back to their game of 
spending. 

“Here,” he ordered. “Let me through, 
please.” His voice bristled with au- 
thority. The curious parted before him 
with sniffs of indignation or with 
furtive shuffling. Pushing by a scrawny 
man, Number Two came upon the 
cause of the disturbance. 


THERE STOOD THE TINY, flaxen-haired 
children, hand in hand, in their bright 
red snow-suits. Their eyes were on a 
clerk who knelt beside them, question- 
ing. On their faces was the peculiar 
dignity of childhood when it beholds 
the confused stupidity of adult life. 
They waited patiently, politely, while 
the clerk asked questions. 

“We are looking for the Manger,” the 
older child said in a clear treble. He 
was not stubborn, nor impudent. He 
was firm. And he did not answer the 
clerk’s queries about home and family 
and name. 

“The Stable?” Number Two en- 
tered the conversation. 

“Yes,” lisped the smaller child. 
one mommy told us about.” 

The clerk sighed in relief. Higher 
authorities had taken over her problem. 
She rose and returned to her work 
Number Two bade the children wait é 
moment, then dispersed the crowd in & 
few swift sentences and gestures. 3 

“Now then, where is mommy?” a 

“Shopping. ” 

“Where?” 

“In the store. She! brought us be: 
cause daddy is away.” 

The question-and-answer game di 
not get Number Two his informatior 
Eventually he scratched his head ans 
looked at the two small figures in per 
plexity. They were definite only i 
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“The 


ieir quest for the Manger. It was 
»remost in their minds. Toys did not 
iatter, nor Santa. When he led the 
conversation to these, trying for some 
vformation by an indirect route, the 
lder child silenced him with a look 
ad a single sentence. 

“Mommy says that there wouldn’t be 
ay Christmas toys or Santa except for 
1e Baby and the Manger.” 

Feeling sheepish although he did not 
now why, Number Two took Dick’s 
and. “I think we’d better check—” 
ut he did not finish his sentence. 


THE LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM had given 

ye preparatory crackles. Number 

wo paused, from habit as much as 

aything. 

“Please watch for two small boys in 

1d snow-suits,’ the impersonal voice 

amounced scratchily. “They are four 

ad six, with dark eyes, blond hair. 
otify floor walker if seen. Floor walk- 

‘s, watch for children. If found, bring 
the superintendent’s office.” 

“Tet’s go, boys,” said the floor walker, 
relief. He started for the elevator. 

all they hung back. 

“We haven’t found the Stable,” 

The younger one began to cry. “The 

mb. The lamb belongs with the 


able. I want the lamb and the 
cable.” 

“Well, you won’t find them here,” he 
id briskly. 


Number Two was heartily relieved to 
‘posit the weeping child on the super- 
tendent’s desk. Dick ran to a slen- 
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der woman who was speaking agitat- 
edly with the superintendent. 

“Mommy, we couldn’t fin’ it.” He, 
too, dissolved in tears, his six-year-old 
maturity disappearing at the sight of 
his mother. : 

“What, dear?” She was near tears 
herself, but smiling. 

“The Manger.” 

“It wasn’t with the lamb.” 

They poured out the story of their 
search. Their mother listened as if it 
were the most important thing on 
earth, disregarding listening superin- 
tendent and Number Two. She seated 
herself in the big swivel chair of the 
superintendent with young Robbie in 
her lap and the other tot leaning against 
her knee. There, with the men look- 
ing on, with a great white graph with 
crawling red lines on the wall in front 
of her, the mother explained. 

“The Baby doesn’t belong in this toy 
department, dears,” she said. And 
Number Two winced. This time he 
knew why he was sheepish. “The peo- 
ple here sell things—the toys and gifts 
that Santa brings. The Manger and the 
Baby aren’t here.” 

Number Two glanced at the super- 
intendent from the corner of his eye. 
He was listening too. 

“We will go find the Manger now, if 
you’re not too tired. You’ve looked so 
long and hard, we must find it.” They 
shook their heads in denial of wear- 
iness, joy of the search once more in 
their eyes. “We'll go to church and 
find the Manger.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


The Unfinished Chapter 

A STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 

Read Luke 24:32-53 before reading this. 


THE EXPERIENCE of the Emmaus dis- 
ciples might well be summed up in 
words which Peter used to describe the 
common experience of the Christian 
Church. They were “begotten ... again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead” (I Peter 
1:3). Now they understood the reason 
why their hearts had burned within 
them as the Stranger led them into 
new insights. The crucifixion was not 
the final word. The Lord had risen. 

They had intended to spend the night 
in Emmaus, but now they forgot their 
weariness. And they forgot also the 
dangers of the night. What did these 
matter in comparison with the joyful 
news that filled their hearts? Such joy 
must be shared. So, hurriedly, they re- 
turned to Jerusalem and to the com- 
pany of the disciples. 

But before they could tell their story 
which would verify the incredible tale 
of the women (verses 9-11), they 
learned that faith had come to the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem also. It is not en- 
tirely clear whether John (20:24) de- 
scribes this same gathering. If so, then 
Thomas was not there with the others 
and “the Eleven” (like “the Twelve” 
in other places) is used as a collective 
word even though not the full number 
were present. 


Tus AssURANCE that the Lord was 
really risen rested upon His appear- 
ance to Simon Peter (compare I Cor. 
15:5). We are given no details of this 
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meeting with the heartbroken disciple. 
But, as Lange comments, “He who was — 
most in need of comfort was the first 
to receive it.” His pride and self-con- | 
fidence had been wiped out by that) | 
bitter experience in the courtyard of } 
Caiaphas. Now his sin and shame were | 
erased by Love. “The bruised reed } 
shall He not break” (Isaiah 42:3). : 
Finally, after they had listened to) 
this story, the conversation with the } 
mysterious Traveler could be _ told. | 
They told of their delayed recognition — 
and of His sudden disappearance—and } 
there He was. 
The risen Lord was able to transcend | 
the normal limitations of space and_ 
time. No door, not even one locked 
carefully “for fear of the Jews” (John | 
20:19), could keep Him from His own. | 
“He himself’—for this was no ghost or 
fantasy—‘“stood in the midst of them.” 
His first words were the familiar words 
of Jewish greeting: “Peace be unto 
you.” But on His lips the ordinary be- 
came wholly extraordinary. For He 
gave that peace which the world coul 
neither give nor destroy. 
How natural, though, that the first 
response of the disciples should have 
been terror and fear. They had justi} 
heard of Him in Emmaus and now He 


Him! Could it be His ghost? (Thomas 
later assumes that this first reactior 


the product of their excited imagina-+ 
tion. His body was still solid flesh ane 
bone. The same hands, the same feel 
the same Lord. (Whether verse 40 iif 


in some manuscripts—is unimportan* 
since it is implied by what precedes. 
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iveN THEN faith came hard. First it 
ws fear that hindered belief. Now it 
4s joy. God’s mighty act was too 
eat easily to be comprehended. 
|/Proof must be piled upon proof. Their 
aviction of the reality of His physical 
surrection must be secured beyond 
estion (compare the “infallible 
»ofs” referred to in Acts 1:38). 
nether His glorified body needed food 
‘ cannot tell, but it was capable of 
‘eiving food, the “broiled fish” (other 
‘ms are mentioned in various manu- 
ipts) that was on hand. 


|UUKE’S LACK OF INTEREST in chron- 
gical detail is again evident, and we 
not be sure whether the teaching 
ht follows was spoken on that Easter 
‘ening or whether it summarizes the 
ching of the 40 days that preceded 
» ascension. The phrase “then He 
d” (rather than “and He said” in 
se 44) may suggest something of a 
sak and a new start. 
Now that events had fulfilled His 
‘lier words, they could effectively be 
ninded of teachings that they had 
sored or forgotten (compare 9:44- 
'. His interpretation of the Old 
sstament Scriptures, which He had 
zun with the Emmaus _ disciples 
erse 27), could now be continued 
ch the entire group. 
“While . . . yet with’ them (when 
; visible presence had been the rule 
Jd not the exception), He had told 
»m that all the Scriptures, not just a 
v “proof texts,’ found their fulfill- 
nt in Him. To emphasize this fact 
three divisions of the Hebrew 
iptures are specified: the Law, the 
ophets, and the Writings (of which 
» Psalms contained the most impor- 
at Messianic. prophecies). “Then 
ened he their understanding.” 
‘Verse 47 introduces a thought that 
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becomes the theme of Luke’s next book 
(Acts 1:8). This Good News was to be 
a message to the whole world, and its 
bearers were to be empowered from 
above for their task. 

The Message itself consisted of the 
fact that the Messiah had died and had 
risen again. Its result is described first 
from the point of view of man: a new 
attitude, a changed mind (‘“repent- 
ance”). From Godward its result is the 
“remission of sins,” divine forgiveness 
resting on the finished work of His Son. 

This must be heralded by those who 
had been privileged to be witnesses of 
the resurrection and all that had gone 
before. But this heralding dare not be- 
gin until the heralds were equipped 
and ready (compare the extended dis- 
cussion in John 14-16). Until then they 
must be patient. “You must witness: 
I must empower,” is His dual word. That 
power would be conferred by the gift 
of the Holy Spirit (compare Acts 2:16). 


FRoM VERSE 50 we might easily sup- 
pose that the ascension occurred on the 
very day of the resurrection, but Acts 
1:3 makes it clear that “forty days” in- 
tervened. Jesus did not go out to Beth- 
any late at night and ascend in the dark. 
The ascent, when it came, marked the 
end of His earthly, physical relation- 
ship with His disciples. This with- 
drawal of His physical presence was a 
necessary prelude to the unbroken, 
universal, even though unseen, pres- 
ence that we enjoy. 

Such was their faith in His promises 
(John 14:28; 16:7) that they “returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy.” A fuller 
record of their activity during this 
period is given in Acts. Here it is 
enough to say that they were “praising 
and blessing God.” It is a fitting end 
to this account of the Good News. 

But this is not really the end. If this 
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were a biography of Jesus, it might be 
—but this is a Gospel. This Gospel, and 
Acts as well, are only the beginning of 
an unfinished life. Jesus’ life has not 
ended. Neither His crucifixion nor His 
ascension are periods, but only semi- 
colons, 


This completes the series of Studies in the Gospel of Luke which has appeared in ™ 
Tue LuTHERAN during the past eight months. Previously Dr. Schmidt published in this> 
periodical a series of studies in I Corinthians. The next “Know the Bible” series, begin= ™ 
ning Jan. 1, will be on the book of Amos, and is written by Dr. Ralph D. Heim, professor = 


at Gettysburg Seminary. 


Christmas A.D.go4 


You rott from your 
pallet, get dressed, and 
stumble through the dark- 
ness down the mountain 
path. Neighbors join you at the city 
gate. With songs breaking the quiet, 
you wind your way along narrow 
streets to the church. It is Christmas 
morning, A. p. 904. 

It is cold inside. In the flickering 
candlelight you can see your breath. 
There are no pews. You stand on tip- 
toe to watch the colorful pageantry of 
the Christmas service. The voices of 
two deacons sing out a question: 
“Whom do you seek in the manger, 
shepherds? Tell us.” 

From the shadows two choristers re- 
ply: “The Saviour, Jesus Christ, an in- 
fant in swaddling clothes, according to 
the message of the angels.” 

With gladness the deacons announce, 
“Here is the little one with Mary, His 
mother, concerning whom it was proph- 
esied by Isaiah: Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a child. And now 
ye publish it saying that He is born.” 

“Alleluia, alleluia!” sings a lone voice 
in the choir, “Verily now we know that 
Christ is born on earth, about whom 
you all sing with the prophets, saying: 
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He continues to live and to work. 
But in the chapter that begins with th 
account of His resurrection He works _ 
through His Spirit and through His 
body, the church. Luke must write an 
unfinished story, because his Chri 
works still—through us. 


Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son} 
is given...” 

As this is sung you recognize it as 
the Introit for Christmas. You ret 
from the 10th century to 1946. 


MaNy OF OUR CHURCHES this year are 
using pageants and plays in celebrating }: 
the Christmas festival. But one of the4, 
most important sources for such pres= 
entations frequently is overlooked. It 
is the religious drama which started in |, 
the church about the 9th century. It 
originated when texts and pageantry 
were added to the old 6th cen 
Gregorian liturgical texts. Many 
these variations were written as dia=}, 
logues to introduce the Introit for the 
day. They were called “tropes.” 
first sung antiphonally by the choir 
they soon were elaborated to actual) 
dramatic presentations. The one at th 
beginning of this article is the Chri 
mas trope. 

A 14th century liturgical drama based} 
on this trope is being presented as ay 
part of the Christmas Vespers of th 
Philadelphia Seminary this year. 
play has been translated from a Lati 
manuscript. Music was transcribed fro: 
the ancient four-line staff into moder 
notation. q 
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THE TURKEY WAS COMING ALONG nicely. 
ie pinkey white of the skin was turn- 
= a pale yellow that promised to be 
golden brown in a few hours. I 
-aved a sigh of satisfaction as I closed 
‘2 oven door. 
“Well, so long!” called Mark. “See 
'u later.” 
“Where are you heading for?” I 
mg my apron on a convenient hook 
d joined the rest of the family in the 
ing-room. 
“Just over to Francie’s to round up 
‘2 rest of the gang. Then around to 
ner people’s houses. Don’t you re- 
ember? I told you last night what we 
‘re going to do.” 
“My head must have been too full of 
iristmas Eve to take it in. Well, run 
omg and have fun.” 
“Did you ever,” asked Joan, “see the 
irs so bright or the snow so white as 
2y were last night?” 
“Our little sister waxeth poetic,” 
ark observed. “But no fooling, I do 
e that midnight service. Everything 
still and quiet outside and candle- 
ht and carols inside the church.” 
‘Everyone going in so softly, as 
ough it was really the first Christmas 
ht,” went on Joan dreamily. 
“Were,” corrected Mark automat- 
lly. Before Joan could come back 
‘th an acid rejoinder, he went on. 
nd when they come out everyone 
{ls ‘Merry Christmas’ to everyone else 
ether they know who they’re speak- 
to or not.” 
‘Whom,” said Jerry from the depths 
the big chair. In lounging robe and 
pers he looked the picture of con- 
ated comfort. Over the edge of his 
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“Merry Christmas” 
book he winked at Joan to show he had 


evened the score. “What an unselfish 
family we are. Always more concerned 
about the other fellow’s grammar than 
our own.” 

“All right, all right,’ Mark grinned, 
“but as I was saying, you go home 
happy and knowing it really is Christ- 
mas; and there isn’t any reason to get 
up early. Sleep, sleep, that darns the 
holes in your disposition.” 

“Sounds to me as though Mark 
Lathrop hath murdered Shakespeare,” 
observed his father. 

“Whatever that means,” put in Joan. 
“But if anyone can sleep longer or 
louder than Mark I don’t know who it 
is. I thought he would sleep all morn- 
ing and we’d never have our presents.” 

“Everything in due time, little sister. 
Besides I do not snore. Now, if you 
will all excuse me, I will don my 
Christmas gloves, my Christmas ear- 
muffs and go forth. I will return!” 

“Good-by, MacArthur!” This time 
Joan caught the reference. 


Mark SLAMMED the door and galloped 
down the steps. Joan looked after him. 
“Sometimes I wonder whether that boy 
knows he has a home.” 

She returned to rearranging her 
presents on a card table where they 
would show to best advantage. Mark’s 
were on the end table beside the daven- 
port. His gifts looked less imposing, 
but he seemed happy with them. 

I dropped happily into my favorite 
chair reaching for my knitting. 

“T don’t know what to do next,” said 
Joan. “I havea sort of left-over feeling.” 

“T know what you mean. We’ve built 
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up to Christmas for such a long time 
and now that it’s here we don’t know 
quite what to do with it.” 

“When we were little, we could play 
all day under the tree with our toys, 
but now Mark goes off with his friends. 
I don’t know what to do with myself. 
I wish someone would come to see us. 
But I guess they’re all busy with their 
own Christmas.” 

“How about seeing whether you and 
I can figure out the rules for that new 
game?” 

“T don’t know. It looks complicated.” 

“Oh, come on. Maybe it will be fun.” 


I pIpN’? THINK Jerry was listening to 
us. He had seemed engrossed in his 
reading. Now he looked up. “Only 
cure I ever found for what you call 
that ‘left-over feeling’ is to do some- 
thing for someone else. That will chase 
the blues quicker than anything I ever 
heard of.” 

“‘T don’t know who—I mean whom— 
we could do anything for. We did all 
those things before Christmas—gifts for 
the Settlement House, candy for the 
Orphanage, clothing to Lutheran World 
Relief. I don’t know what more we 
could do.” 

I was feeling a little bit the same way 
myself. I hoped we weren’t going to 
start a complicated undertaking at this 
particular moment. 

“How about running over to the Nor- 
mans’ new home? Perhaps Joan could 


play with the children while their 
mother rests or gets dinner.” 
“All the way over there?” Joan 


shook her head. 

“You might pay a little call on Mrs. 
Osgood. She can’t get out very much. 
Perhaps she’d be cheered up by having 
someone read to her a little while.” 

“O, K.” Joan agreed. “I’ll get my 
things.” 
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“Oh, dear, that sounds like 
good plan,” I interrupted. “T 
trouble is that her son came y 
to take her to his home over Chi 

“See? There’s nothing for r 
“She sounded so sorry for | 
couldn’t help laughing at her. 

“Why not call Linda and as! 
come over here for a while?” 

“I asked her yesterday. But 
this was an extra special Chri 
her house and she was going to 
her mother and father all day 
something terrible happened. 
know what she meant by ‘so 
terrible’ and she wouldn’t tell : 


By tTHIs TrmE I was losing } 
Even building up to a let-dowr 
excuse for a lucky little girl li 
to give way to her feelings. “W 
probably need is sleep. You re 
when you were little a nap wa: 
the answer to, ‘Mother, what 
do?’ I’d pop you into bed u 
were rested enough to think c 
thing to do. I think you’d beti 
yourself the same way now.” 

There was indignation in ev 
of her body. Even her curls 
stiff. But before the cloud coul 
there came a stamping of feet 
doorstep and the door was thro 
so hard the wreath quivered. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry 
mas!” called a half-dozen bo 
girls’ voices. Mark had return 
reinforcements. 

As Joan helped me pour 
juice cocktails for them and | 
cheese and crackers, her balk 
vanished. Francie Hedges wen 
her way to admire Joan’s gifts 
as Mark’s. Roger Hefflinger 
curl and she laughed. 

“She won't feel left out long 
mured Jerry in my ear. 


The 


ynal Problem Clinic | 


ind Babies 


was 18 when we were married 
; 29. She is now 23, and still 
ature. I have tried to protect 
e care of the finances and give 
- whenever she asks for it. 

ce we were married I have tried 
er improve herself and she has 
> reading, but in a rather un- 
y. I have insisted that she have 
[ have also tried to have her 


2 is demanding that she know 
finances and have a say in de- 
r money is to be used. For some 
1as wanted children, but she is 
virlish to be a mother. She is 
1at we entertain a lot of her old 
nds, but I have tried to have a 
e of associates. 

. I bring her around to a differ- 
of married life? 


intentions may be good, but 
e short-sighted and selfish. You 
aiding in the way of your wife’s 
ment, and are working against 
t interests of both of you. 
ere any reason why your wife 
not know all about your finan- 
ation? Take her suggestion and 
ut a budget. Study it together 
onth, and make any necessary 
is. Give your wife a chance to 
responsibility which belongs to 
It. 

argument against having chil- 
; equally ill-founded. If your 
1ealth is good, you will both be 
ff to have children. Nothing else 
lp her so much to mature as to 
he responsibility, interest, and 
tions which children bring. 
unfair for you to deny your wife 
npany of old friends. Why can’t 
1p them, along with meeting peo- 
1 want her to know? We are all 
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better off to have a great variety of 
associates. | 
Tell your wife that you have been 
mistaken, and are eager for a different | 
type of life. But do not follow this ad- 
vice, unless you are sincere about it. 


In Sunday School | 


I have gone to Sunday school all my eal 
life, and am interested in going now. I 
am teaching in the junior high here, and 
I attend church regularly. But in the Sun- Hite 
day school there seems to be no place for | 
me. The teacher of the class for my age ane] 
is impossible—unqualified in every way. We 

You should probably not be sitting | 
in any class, and practically everywhere | teal 
more good leaders are needed. Offer 
yourself as a teacher of young people | 
of the junior or senior high age (inter- 
mediate or senior) or of the upper Pati 
grades (junior). 

‘Give yourself to the. work whole- 
heartedly. But keep in mind that teach- 
ing religion in a church school is some- Heat 
what different from teaching in the 

| 
| 


public school system. Make allowance 
for the difference, read, observe, and 
make yourself a real leader. 


Bright Children 


What are the usual outward traits of | 
bright or superior children as compared it 
with those of average mentality? | thi 


In many instances little difference 
may be noted until a bright youngster I 
is face to face with a problem which i 
really challenges him. But Gertrude HH 
Hildreth, Columbia University, com- Hii 
pared a group of superior children with 
a group of average boys and girls, and 
she found these traits: alertness, good | 
humor, perseverance, interest in prob- 
lems, great mental energy, sustained 
attention, and good use of language. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Postwar Japan 


A Brother Is a Stranger. By Toru Matsumoto 
and Marion Olive Lerrigo. John Day Co. 318 
pages. 

This is a well-written and interesting 
story of a Japanese who came to study in 
U.S., was ordained here, was estranged 
from his brother of the old school in Japan 
—hence the title, A Brother Is a Stranger 
—was interned in U.S., and since his re- 
lease continued his efforts to promote 
democracy among his fellow-people. 

It was all very serious business. Sev- 
eral times he was called in by the Jap- 
anese consul for an explanation. Yet there 
were many amusing moments. 

It is worth while for all who are inter- 
ested in Japan to read this book in its en- 
tirety for the insight gained into Japanese 
psychology. It is the author’s contention 
that Westerners can understand the Jap- 
anese. Here we have the benefit of his 
experience in giving public addresses, an- 
swering questions, and making proposals 
for future changes in Japan. 

He explains that it was the Japanese re- 
ligion which enabled the militarists to 
maneuver Japan into the war, and to keep 
the people uninformed. Shinto stressed 
Emperor worship to the exclusion of eth- 
ical principles. Confucianism put everyone 
into an inferior-superior relationship sys- 
tem. Buddhism was, above all, a system 
of fatalism. His remedy? Christianity and 
a liberal arts education, and he endorses 
the endorsement of the Federal Council 
of Churches for a new Christian Univer- 
sity in Japan. Rautpu W. SELL 


Prisoner 
Journal From My Cell. By Roland De Pury. 
Harper. 140 pages. $1.50. 


Roland De Pury, Swiss pastor of. the 
parishes at Lyons and: Moncoutant, was 
taken bythe Gestapo in 1940 and im- 
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prisoned for five months. Then he was 
exchanged and sent to Switzerland. This 
is the record of his physical and spiritual 
experience during his confinement. It i 
a window into the prisoner’s cell, record 
ing the suffering and despair and under- 
girding Christian hope and faith of a pas- 
tor for whom each day was an unknown. 
In the preface the author indicates hi 
purpose: “, .. to be the voice of the dead 
and Soteleny multitude” (of those who 
suffered in prison and were executed). 
He shows “The cost of endurance and si 3 
lence.” He indicates that uncertainty re-_ 
garding each new day is the greatest tor 2 
ture for the prisoner, and shows the Chris-— 
tian resources available against despair. — 
The contrast between the pagan and the 
Christian prisoner is brilliantly - done: 
“Suicide presents itself as the only pos- 
sible escape for the unbeliever. . . . Pagan= 
ism’s last word and its final discovery is” 
that human suffering is beyond measure 
and without remedy.” The Christian knows) 
that: “The state of grace is to accept suf- 
fering from the hand of God. . . . Grace 
is the presence of God at Gethsemane, 
enduring with us. . . . The presence of 
Christ and the expectation of Christ are 
one.” i 
This is a vivid and intensely spiritual 
witness regarding God’s power to uphold 
the Christian in deep distress. t 
W. Rosert Miter 


Best Religious Books of 1946. (Selected 
by Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder for the Wash- 
ington Post.) River of Years, by Joseph 
Fort Newton. Foundations for Reconstruc- | 
tion, by Elton Trueblood. Peace of Mi id, 
by Joshua Loth Liebman. Christ and! 
Man’s Dilemma, by George A. Buttrick 
Power for Peace, by O. Frederick Nolde 
Event in Eternity, by Paul E. Scherer. 
The Story of Jesus in the World’s Lit- 
erature, by Edward Wagenknecht. Amer- 4, 
ican Revised Standard New Testament, 


The Luther. 


‘December 25, 1946, will be Christmas 
our calendars, but its celebration as 
2 natal day of the incarnation of the 
-n of God will not follow the usual 
ttern. “He that sitteth in the heavens 
all laugh” in derision of the mockery 
a world whose leadership has not 
en able to arrive at peace abroad nor 
sablish rehabilitation of normal ac- 
ities at home. These paragraphs are 
itten a fortnight before Christmas 
ve. Some visible progress toward 
ace on earth, good will to men, may 
achieved; but much of the damage 
ne in the aftermath of a great war 
irreparable. 
Jne sphere of joy can be developed 
spite the grip of world circumstances. 
lividuals within their own inner life 
‘d as members of families can as- 
nble and celebrate as usual. 
An incident in which the pastor of 
ther Memorial Church and the late 
esident Coolidge were the persons 
mes to mind as illustrative of our 
»aning. The president and pastor con- 
rsed at the conclusion of the service, 
d when Mr. Coolidge was asked con- 
ning his program for the remainder 
Christmas Day he replied: “TI shall 
2nd it with my family. I may get 
wn on the floor and play with my 
as.” The cares of state were dis- 
ssed. 
A second type of celebration will be 
t in which we recognize our con- 
ctions with the citizens of our nation 
d our consequent responsibilities. It 
not logical to expect the favor of God 
the conduct of the world. Neither 
= domestic situation nor that seen 
diplomatic and international confer- 
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Across the Desk 


ences contributes to satisfaction among 
those who value divine guidance in 
civil affairs. We shall suffer as the 
penalty of disregard for justice and 
failures to use the idealism so uniquely 
manifested in the hopes of 1945. 


The calendar's last page 

Were we sentimental in temperament 
and also competent to make printed 
words convey our “feelings” as the 
present year approaches its close, we 
would cite the emotions that one has 
when November’s sheet on our wall 
calendar has been turned and Decem- 
ber’s days are brought into view. 

No doubt historians, essayists, and 
annalists are justified in paying tribute 
to our possession of fairly accurate 
records of human experiences of past 
years, decades, and centuries. We no 
longer depend on vague traditions or 
hieroglyphic symbols. We do not begin 
our narrations with a confession of our 
ignorance as to periods of time by using 
the phrase, “Once upon a time.” Such 
an apology for a date is sufficient for 
dreams, fairy tales, and for hero leg- 
ends repeated to children, but we de- 
mand more definite locations in time. 
It was on a certain day in July 1776 that 
representatives of 13 colonies located 
in North America declared themselves 
independent states and formed a new 
covenant to express the domestic and 
foreign relations as citizens of a new 
nation. Such valuation of dating events 
is one distinction between modern 
culture and primitive or aboriginal. 

Another phase of timing is that which 
stems from the research of scientists 
and archaeologists. The date 4004 8. c., 
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which once appeared on page one of our 
English Bibles as the date of the earth’s 
creation has become the target for crit- 
icisms. Testimony of rocks and rivers, 
time consumed by streams cutting 
channels and shown in strata testifying 
to vast changes in the earth’s substance, 
are cited as indicating periods of mil- 
lions of years. Ages, eons, and eras are 
substituted for years and centuries. 

But contemporary with the claims of 
long continuance which rest on data 
obtained by exploration and research 
one finds the illogic that denies the con- 
clusions of revealed religion. Spiritual 
attributes which lie just beyond the 
testimony of nature are classified as 
non-existent. The infinity of the at- 
tributes of God are indeed beyond 
measurement and of direct demonstra- 
tion. But He is not beyond the ken of 
man when the faculties of the human 
soul are given opportunity to feel after 
God and find Him. 

Perhaps those accredited to proclaim 
the imminence of God in our world 
have been over-reluctant in their testi- 
mony. The Church has often hesitated 
to demand attention to spiritual phe- 
nomena which are discernible in the 
world in which “we live and move and 
have our being” if we open the soul’s 
eyes instead of shutting them tight. In 
this year 1946, the end of whose twelfth 
month is now near, there are obvious 
signs of spiritual influences. The voice 
of mercy is heard as it penetrates the 
clamor of hate and the fog of fear. 
Facts of personal experience, motiva- 
tion of living folk toward kindness and 
forgiveness, can be seen if one looks 
where the followers of Jesus Christ are 
engaged in obeying His commands. In 
some ways 1946 is a remarkable year. 


Lack of literary genius 
The complaint of a literary critic, that 
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there are no recently published book 
of outstanding originality has attracte 
our attention and occasioned some sul 
prise. The number of books reviewe 
in current magazines and dailies seeme 
to us an indication of considerable ac 
tivity among writers. Our critic state 
that new books are numerous but lack 
ing in merit. Few of them, if he is cor 
rect, will have a position in futur 
libraries. 

A more incisive comment dealt wit 
current “movies.” The majority of film 
offered the public since V-J Day, = 
which time the desire to see war vic 
tims and battlefields declined, deal wit 
phases of crime or liquor consumptio 
or sex irregularities, or a composite 
the three. The resultants are melo 
dramas, burlesque screen shows, an 
family tragedies. They get worse ii 
hope of satisfying a corrupted taste. 

Despite efforts at censorship, th 
main stream of moral influences seer 
to have grown more corrupting and de 
grading in influence on public moral. 
(An exception is in the field of his 
torical novels, plays, and films, or sir 
ilarity by which great performers i 
the spheres of music, art, and publi 
benefactions are made to live again.) 

It requires no prophetic vision * 
foretell] a further increase in the menaw 
of vice: its corruptive and degradir 
effects will continue with multiplie 
intensity until the stage of exhaustir 
the people’s patience has been reache’ 
Then a reformation will occur, a viole® 
one, unless some corrective restrai? 
intervenes. The poultice applied by 
Legion of Decency did not cure 
evil: it merely enabled the Roms 
Catholic hierarchy to practice dictati« 
to its constituents and evoke the prai! 
of unthinking patrons. 

—NATHAN R. MELHOR 
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LETTERS to the editor 


Passion for Progress 


Sir: 

I hope that when our new Common 

Service Book is prepared, we shall have 
- “a respect for tradition but a passion for 
progress.” It would indeed be tragic for 
us not to consider very seriously the 
_ benefits of using the new Standard Revised 
' Translation (1946) of the Scriptures rather 
than the King James version (1611). 

For our recent Every Member Visitation 

we used the pledge card prepared by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. On it were 
| these words: “To do good and to com- 
municate forget not” (Hebrews 13:16). 
One of our canvassers wanted to know 
whether that meant they were to pub- 
licize the Federal Communications Com- 
mission or Western Union. I had to point 
to the new translation: “Do not neglect 
to do good and to share what you have.” 
That made sense to him. 
_ Why cannot we be realistic in our re- 
‘ligion? Why cling to obsolete and out- 
moded forms of language to convey the 
highest and holiest? The late President 
Joseph Stump of Northwestern Seminary 
often said to us in class, “Boys, the heathen 
are better off spiritually in one respect 
than we are, for when they receive God’s 
“Word, it is in a language they can under- 
stand. We get it in the language of Shakes- 
Lyte C. Burns 


In THE LUTHERAN recently we saw a full- 
page advertisement stating that the Re- 
j vised Standard Version is more interest- 
‘ing, more understandable, easier to read; 
_ that archaic phrases had been replaced in 
; clear modern English, and that this new 
version has been welcomed by America. 
' Personally I think it is not more inter- 
/ esting, understandable, or easier to read, 
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and it is doubtful whether America has 
welcomed it. It is true that religiously 
illiterate people have for a long time de- 
manded of the preachers that they abandon 
the use of any terms that the man on the 
street cannot understand. It does not mat- 
ter that some of these terms are “Biblical,” 
nor that they were full of the profound- 
est meaning to our fathers. They went so 
far as to say that the teacher, preacher 
and religious writer must do away with 
outworn terminology and talk in a popular 
vein. 

Every sport, trade, business, art and sci- 
ence has a terminology of its own. Read 
the sports columns, or the dramatic crit- 
icisms, or the political editorials, and you 
will find special terms connected with 
these. 

It is psychologically sound practice to 
use special phrases and terms connected 
with any interest in which you want others 
to develop. Of course you must explain 
these phrases if you want people to use 
them intelligently. Such explanation should 
be a part of education for worship and of 
catechetical instruction. Religion has an 
idiom of its own. 

If the church had performed its duty 
to youth with respect to education in the 
Bible and in worship, and a little more 
home discipline added, we would not find 
this clamor for a Bible in the language of 
the street. E. C. Hansen 


No Argument about This 


Sir: 

Enclosed you will find subscription list 
from this scattered parish. I have felt that 
we must try to get 100 per cent subscrip- 
tion from this parish. The other three 
congregations will send their lists direct, 
and I am informed that the list will be 100 
per cent by the end of this week. Tur 
LutHERAN should go to every home in the 
ULC. E. M. BAKKEN 
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Full-time President’s Assistant 


Advocated by Central Conference 
By Paur T. HEerscH 


SPRINGFIELD—Employment of a full-time 
assistant to the president of Illinois Synod 
was recommended by Central Conference 
at its meeting, Nov. 13-14, in First Church, 
Beardstown. 

The recommendation grew out of a pro- 
posal for a full-time director of religious 

education which the ex- 
ILLINOIS ecutive board made at the 
synod convention in May. 
Convention delegates referred the pro- 
posal to the conferences for further study. 

Central Conference’s memorial bore in 
mind the need for additional full-time 
workers on the synodical staff, but recom- 
mended that these needs “may best be 
directed through the presently constituted 
synodical administrative channels.” Duties 
of the president’s assistant would then be 
defined by the executive board and the 
president. 

Principal speaker at the conference 
meeting was Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
ULC stewardship secretary. He also ad- 
dressed the Brotherhood banquet. 

Conference officers elected were Pastors 
Paul T. Hersch, president; Carl Kammeyer, 
vice-president; Ray O. Zumstein, secre- 
tary; and Thomas Lahners, treasurer. 

RADIO AND NEWSPAPER publicity advice 
was given clergymen attending the Rural 
Pastors’ Conference of Illinois Synod, Nov. 
11-12, in Grace Church, Springfield. 
“Radio program making is in your hands 
to a greater extent than you imagine,” 
Everett Mitchell of the National Broad- 
casting Company said. 

A Lutheran layman of Park Ridge, Mr. 
Mitchell, declared “letters praising or con- 
demning a certain type of radio program 
have much effect on the thinking and 
planning of men responsible for those pro- 
grams, because they are dealing with you.” 

He also advised rural pastors of what 
approaches can be made to local stations 
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for obtaining religious broadcast time. 
“Pastors should make use of this method 
of spreading the Gospel,” he maintained, 
but cautioned against the “all-too-common 
variety of radio evangelists heard over the 
smaller stations.’ He advocated “strong, 
virile programs that will help and vitalize 
those who hear.” 

Newspaper publicity in rural areas was 
discussed by Donald T. Forsythe, Lutheran 
layman of Carthage, who is publisher of 
the Hancock County Journal, and past 
president of the Illinois Press Association. 

The Rev. Karl S. Henry of the Board 
of American Missions, advised the confer- 
ence on how to meet the varied problems 
involved in the rural ministry. 

At the close of the conference it was 
reported that aid from the Rural Work 
Committee will no longer be needed by the 
DeSoto congregation, where the Rev 
Robert Hooker has been pastor since April 
A new parsonage is nearing completion. 

CarTHAGE COLLEGE students residing ir 
the college field house due to lack of dor- 
mitory space, moved into the new Memo- 
rial Dormitory which was finished jus® 
in time for the annual homecoming cele- 
bration, Nov. 15-17. Speakers on the home-. 
coming program were N. C. Roeth, an ex- 
ecutive of the Inland Steel Corporation. 
and the Rev. Arthur Neumann, pastor oF 
Faith Church, St. Louis. 


Chicago Guild Has Panel 
A panel discussion regarding the train» 
ing of women for full-time Christian serv- 
ice was conducted at the meeting of 
Guild of the Chicago Seminary, Mayw 
recently. Taking part were Dr. Ruth Wi 
assistant to the executive secretary of th }} 
National Lutheran Council’s Student Serv” 
ice Commission; the Rev. H. E. Witte, ex}. 
ecutive secretary of the Lutheran Ch 
ities of Chicago; and Dr. E. Theod 
Bachmann, leader of the panel. 

Other talks were made by Mrs. Josep» 
Sittler, who discussed Bach’s chorals, ane 
Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president of 
cago Seminary. 


The Luth 


r. Lantz to Retire as Pastor 


Largest Kansas Synod Church 
By Evan W. TonsIne 


RETIREMENT of Dr. B. R. Lantz at the end 
»£ 1946 will remove from the active min- 
stry one of the most prominent religious 
, and educational leaders 
<AN S AS among Lutherans in the Mis- 
souri valley. During the past 
‘5 years he has been pastor of St. John’s 
“‘hurch, Salina, Kan., largest congregation 
1 the Kansas Synod. 
Dr. Lantz served as president of the 
<ansas Synod in 1913 and was president 


Dr. B. R. Lantz 


| the board of trustees of Midland Col- 
ge, Fremont, Nebr., 1924-39. He was a 
mber of the committee which recom- 
ended that Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., 
‘come an institution of the General 
mod and was a delegate from Kansas 
mod to two conventions of the General 
mod and four conventions of the ULC. 
, During his pastorate, St. John’s congre- 
‘tion has increased in confirmed mem- 
rship from 283 to 1,367. Annual benev- 
ent contributions have grown from $590 
j\ $7,453. Before coming to Salina, Dr. 
tz served St. Paul’s Church, Millers- 
< Pa., and First Church, St. Joseph, 
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LARGEST CONFERENCE RALLY ever held in 
Kansas was convened by the Eastern Con- 
ference at First Church, St. Joseph, Mo., 


~ Oct. 20. Over 350 members of Brother- 


hoods, Women’s Missionary Societies, and 
Luther Leagues gathered. 

Joint meetings of all groups opened and 
closed the rally. The Rev. Lightner Swan, 
Sedalia, Mo., reported on the ULC Con- 
vention at the opening session. Dr. F. J. 
Weertz, Des Moines, Ia., preached at the 
closing session on “The Marks of a Chris- 
tian.” 

Lester Remley, Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected president of the conference Broth- 
erhood and Dean Kloepper, Lancaster, of 
the conference Luther League. A special 
Brotherhood offering of $30 was given to 
Lutheran World Action. A WMS offering 
of $42 will be contributed to home mis- 
sion work among Mexicans in the Kansas 
Synod. 

WESTERN CONFERENCE RALLY was held at 
Beloit, Oct. 27, in conjunction with the 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of Zion 
Church. Southern Conference convocation 
was held at Topeka, Nov. 11, in conjunc- 
tion with the.synodical pastors’ and lay- 
men’s conference. 

Tue Rev. Otro K. OELKE has resigned 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Glasco, to 
become pastor of Zion Church, Hanover, 
a congregation of the Midwest Synod. 

Last Kansas Synop chaplain to leave 
the service, the Rev. W. W. Klover, is 
spending his terminal leave with his fam- 
ily at Wichita. 

FreD KLOoEpreR, Lancaster, is new syn- 
odical lay member of the Midland College 
board of trustees. On Oct. 2 he flew his 
private plane to a board meeting. 

EXcELSIoR CHURCH, Wilson, celebrated its 
60th anniversary this fall. Dr. C. F. West, 
member of the faculty of Kansas State 
College, Hays, is supply pastor. 

Sister Minprep WINTER, promotional sec- 
retary of the Deaconess Board, and Miss 
Myrtle Wilke, missionary to Argentina, 
spent most of November visiting Kansas 
Synod congregations. 
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Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Wichita, Dr. E. E. 
Stauffer pastor, has been added to the list 
of Kansas Synod congregations which have 
met their 1946 quotas for Lutheran World 
Action. 

TRINITY CHURCH, aoe Dr. A. J. Beil 
pastor, was host to the conference of the 
Lutheran Students’ Association of the 
Midwest Region, Oct. 18-20. One hundred 
twenty students from institutions outside 
Lawrence attended. 

Srx CONGREGATIONS of Kansas Synod have 
met their 1946 apportionments in full. 


They are: St. Paul’s Church, Greenleaf; 
Zion Church, Hutchinson; St. Mark’s 
Church, Kansas City, Mo.; St. Peter’s 


Church, Langdon, Mo.; First Church, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; and Excelsior Church, Wilson. 

Kansas Synop PrEsmENT BEIL presided 
over a pastors’ and laymen’s conference at 
First Church, Topeka, Nov. 11-12. Pastors 
were present from Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. Augustana Synod 
pastors from northeast Kansas also par- 
ticipated. 


Painting the Town 


Lutherans of Batesville, Ind., are taking 
credit for a general improvement in the 
appearance of their community: In a way, 
they’ve “painted the town.” 

It began eight months ago when some- 
one gave Bethany Lutheran Church a 
$1,000 bond. The money was used to re- 
paint the church and parsonage. Others 


made gifts and the front of the church was 
landscaped, illuminated, and an electrically 
lighted bulletin board erected. 


Bethany church occupies a prominent 
spot in Batesville’s business section. The 
“face lifting” idea caught the attention o! 
local merchants. First the grocery store 
next door to the church decided tc 
brighten its exterior. Then a garage re- 
decorated and put up a new sign, the 
frozen food locker plant, the roller mill: 
and other business places followed sui 
with buckets and brushes. Even the City 
Memorial Building trustees were affectec 
and voted for a gaudy green and red paint 
job. 

Now the project is back where it startec 
The Ladies’ Aid of Bethany Church ii 
employing an architect to draw plans fo 
a new parish building... . 


Barracks Become Sunday Schoo 
For Wooddale Church, Minneapolis 


By Joun E. DrHas 


THREE TIMES since its church was erecte: 
in 1938, Wooddale congregation, Minne} 
apolis, has outgrown its facilities. I} 

latest answer to th} 
MINNESOTA eed is an army baw 

racks transformed in 
an educational unit. Dedication of thi} 
modern church school structure took plai{ 
Nov. 10 with Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pre»): 
ident of synod, officiating and the Reji 
H. J. Motzkus, pastor, assisting. q 

Three years ago a wing had been addu}y 
to the ‘church in order to make room | 
the growing Sunday school until a ne}. 
church could become a reality. For t }, 
past year every nook and cranny of ti, 
church and parsonage has been crowd)}. 


TRANSFORMED army barracks which houses the Sunday school of Wooddale Church. Cost—$12, vl ‘ 
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0 capacity. Enrollment reached 330. 
The 120-foot army barracks was moved 
-n three sections a distance of 25 miles. 
‘The structure is so situated on the church 
rounds as not to interfere with future 
nguilding plans. Now used as a parish 
school unit, it will continue to serve as a 
‘routh church and community center when 
‘he new church is constructed. The over 
all cost was $12,725. 

Other improvements to the church prop- 
rty include new curbing and sidewalks, 
“epainting of the church, installation of a 
oud speaker system and the dedication 
‘£ a memorial lectern. The congregation 
s well along in a program that will make 
‘t debt free by the end of 1947. 

IMPROVEMENTS in other parishes: Holy 
“rinity Church, Holdingford, recently 
‘ourchased a parsonage for its pastor, the 
Rev. Wylock Scott. Dedication services 
vvere held Nov. 10, with the Rev. John 
shannon, youth secretary of synod, and 
r. Jonas Dressler, of Northwestern Semi- 
ary, as the speakers. . . . Faith Church, 
wanburg, reports extensive improvements 
yo the parsonage. A new cement floor has 
yeen put in the basement and an electric 
vvater pump which will also serve the 
hurch has been installed. A fund is now 
“rowing for the completion of plumbing 
astallations. . . . St. Andrew’s Church, 
“Mlahtomedi, boasts a new roof and the 
‘ompletion of religious emblems in the 
‘tained glass windows. . . . Christ Church, 
»alem, S. D., recently installed a new 
eating plant and redecorated the church. 
| A survey in southeast Minneapolis re- 
vealed that 5.8 per cent of 8,168 adults 
uestioned had no church preference. Of 
161 children surveyed 75 per cent at- 
ended Sunday school regularly. Highest 
reference was among Lutherans. 
Tse Lavincston-Cotumsus parish in 
‘ontana, together with the constituency 
f its preaching points at Gardiner and 
ammoth all had celebrations marking the 
Jth anniversary of the Rev. Webster H. 
‘lement’s pastorate. 
Sr. Pauu’s Cuurcu, Red Wing, Minn., 
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the Rev. R. Bertram Reed pastor, marked 
the 60th anniversary of the founding of 
the congregation by a service of thanks- 
giving and rededication Nov. 20, and a 
congregational banquet and mortgage- 
burning ceremony the following evening. 

Tue Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Central Conference met in Trinity Church, 
Lindstrom, Oct. 13-14. Highlighting the 
program were Herman Diaz, student at 
Northwestern Seminary from our mission 
in Puerto Rico; the Rev. Milan Swasko, 
synodical missionary on the field of Cen- 
tral Conference; and the Rev. W. P. Ger- 
berding, member of the ULC Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

CentTrAL ConFERENCE of Northwest Synod 
met in Mt. Carmel Church, Minneapolis, 
Oct. 21-22. The Rev. William Avery pre- 
sented the enlistment program of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board and assisted 
a number of pastors in putting the pro- 
gram into actual practice. Most important 
item of business was the conference action 
calling for the incorporation of the Lu- 
theran Lake Camp board and the au- 
thorization of that board to take imme- 
diate steps to secure a permanent camp 
site. The four auxiliaries, Brotherhood, 
Women’s Missionary Society, State Luther 
League, and Conference Sunday School 
Association, were given representation on 
the camp board. 

Hoty Trryiry Cuurcy, Tabor, Minn., has 
its own pastor for the first time in its 56- 
year history. He is Dr. William H. Gable 
who resigned recently from an 18-year 
ministry among the Indians at Rocky Boy, 
Mont. The congregation used only the 
Slovak language until 1938 when English 
was introduced. Two years ago the con- 
gregation united with the Synod of the 
Northwest. Prior to Dr. Gable’s pastor- 
ate, the church was supplied by pastors 
from Grand Forks. 

FRANKLYN C. HEGLUND, a member of the 
1946 class of Northwestern Seminary, has 
accepted a call to St. Luke’s Church, Ox- 
boro, Minn. He was ordained in his home 
church, St. Paul’s, Red Wing, Nov. 10. 
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Grace Church Marks Anniversary 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of Grace Church, 
Laurel, was observed Nov. 27. Special 
preacher was the Rev. Carl Caughman, a 
son of the synod, from Columbia, S. C. 

The Rev. Harold A. Wolff recently was 
installed pastor of the congregation by Dr. 


H. Brent Schaeffer, 
MISSISSIPPI synod president, and the 

Rev. O. M. Morgan, sec- 
retary. Grace is one of the four largest 
of Mississippi Synod’s 10 churches. A new 


. splendid small plant 


parsonage has been erected on the lot ad- 
joining the church. Dr. Schaeffer described 
the facilities of Grace Church as “a splen- 
did small plant.” 

THE syNop and the Winston-Attala 
parish are negotiating with the Federal 
government for a 10-year lease on a large 
brick school building opposite Betheden 
Church, Louisville. Plans are to remodel 
the building for use as a parsonage and 
for community and summer assemblies. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Jackson, has paid its 
full quota for Lutheran World Action, and 
with Betheden Church has overpaid its ap- 
portionment for 1946. 


South Jersey Districts Meet 
By Ratpx I. SHockey 


Campen—Special speakers at district 
meetings sponsored by the New Jersey 
Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, Nov. 12-14, were Dr. Roy L. 
Winters, Dr. G. H. Bechtold, the Rev. Earl 
F. Rahn, and the Rev. Earl S. Erb. They 
presented the educational, stewardship, 
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home and inner mission work of the Min- 
isterium at sessions in Trenton, Haddon- 
field, and Atlantic City. 

Group B Missionary Societies of the 
Philadelphia district of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference met in St. Mark’s Church, 
Trenton, Nov. 9. Miss Frances Dysinger, 
promotional secretary for the ULC society, 
and Miss Ethel Emerick, missionary ta 
Liberia, addressed the members. 

TRENTON’S LARGEST UNION Reformation. 
festival in 15 years was held in Bethel’ 
Church. Over 500 heard the Rev. Rufus: 
Cornelsen, pastor of Emanuel Church, New. 
Brunswick, speak on “Modern Reformation: 
Needs.” 


PERSONS 


The Rev. Benjamin Lotz | 

Member of the ULC Common Service} 
Book Committee, the executive committee} 
of the Philadelphia Seminary Alumni As- }) 
sociation, and pastor of Holy Trinity} 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa. will move tc’ 
Philadelphia and enroll as a graduate stu- jj 
dent at the University of Pennsylvania ir 
the department of philosophy about Feb. 1} 
He has been pastor of the Bethlehem} 
church for almost 15 years. 


i 
The Rey, Kurt E. B. Mokahn 
Was installed as associate pastor of Hol) | 
Cross Church, Philadelphia, Nov. 24. Unti }F 
1942 he was pastor of St. Michael-Ziow 
Church, Philadelphia. 
Conducting the service were Dr. Em 
E. Fischer, president of the Ministeriury 
of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Paul Schmiede® 
pastor of Bethanien Church; the Rew} 
Ernst A. Selman, pastor of St. Jakob a) 
Church; and the Rev. H. O. Zbinden, pas 
tor of Holy Cross Church. \ 
Pastor Molzahn was released by Pre 
ident Truman from prison, June 1, 194: 
after serving almost three years on charge}"( 
of espionage. The Ministerium reinstate=}'t) 
him last May after a committee on di: 
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clpline recommended the lifting of his 
‘suspension. The investigating group re- 
ported that it could find no evidence of 
“conduct incompatible with the character 
of the ministerial office,” 


Dr. Ernest Walter 


Who for 14 years rode an Omaha police 
shief’s worn-out pony to his Kansas con- 
zregations, celebrated the completion of 
50 years in the active ministry, Nov. 17, 
‘at a special service in Immanuel Church, 
‘southwest of Hastings, Nebr. 

j He received his pre-theological educa- 
ion in Bethel, Germany, at the Barmen 
‘school for missions. Clinical training was 
‘gained under the direction of the late Pas- 
“or Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, founder 
»£ the famous Bethel inner mission. 
| After establishing pioneer congregations 
it Gretna and Bennington, Nebr., and 
Serving churches at Hooper and Papillion, 
Nebr., Dr. Walter was superintendent of 
‘he Tabitha Home for almost 25 years. 
)Yow he is serving his tenth year as pastor 
f Immanuel Church. 


Delivering the main address at the cele- 
bration was the Rev. H. Goede, president 
of the Midwest Synod. Dr. F. C. Schuldt 
of the First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, 
brought greetings of the Tabitha Home. 
The-church had been renovated and new 
choir robes had been bought. 


Mrs. Bieber Speaks at Banquet 
Of Lancaster Conference WMS 


By Cuartes V. Naucie 


Lancaster—Mrs. Bertha Manning Bieber, 
first president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of Lancaster Conference when it 
was organized 50 years ago, spoke at the 
anniversary banquet of the society re- 

cently in the Hotel 


PENNSYLVANIA Brunswick. She is 


the wife of Dr. 


Milton J. Bieber, one of the ULC’s out- 
standing home mission pastors. 

Other speakers included the Rev. Charles 
Reinbrecht, missionary on furlough from 
China, 


and Ongar Narayan, British 
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ITH 40 FORMER Gl's as a nucleus, 108 men comprised a visitation team among members of 
on Church, Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Bela Shetlock, pastor, commissioned them to "revitalize" 
‘Ye congregation. Result was a 10 per cent increase in communing membership. 
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Guianan student. at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity. Mrs. W. Lester Koder was re- 
elected president of the society. 

First-HAND accounts of the church’s 
work in mission fields abroad were given 
by returned servicemen of Trinity Church, 
Mt. Joy, who served in combat theaters 
overseas. The GIs spoke at the congrega- 
tion’s annual thank-offering service. 

InsicutT into the life of a Roman Catholic 
priest featured a talk by the Rev. Andrew 
Sommese in Christ Church, Lancaster. 
Pastor Sommese, former Augustinian 
priest, now is serving St. Peter’s (Italian) 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. 

Briers: St. Paul’s Church, Millersville, 
dedicated a new parish building recently. 
Speaker was the Rev. Earl F. Rahn, secre- 
tary of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Board of Education ... A pageant, “King- 
dom Builders,” featured a Children of the 
Church festival conducted by the churches 
of Lancaster in St. John’s Church. Local 
pastors took roles in the presentation. 
Combined children’s choirs of the city 
sang ... A purse of $400 was presented 
the Rev. W. R. Knerr as he celebrated the 
25th anniversary of his pastorate at Ream 
Memorial Church Nov. 10. Dr. Roy L. 
Winters, secretary of the synod Home Mis- 
sion Board, spoke . . . Chimes and an 
amplification system were dedicated Nov. 
3, in Trinity Church, Lancaster. Gifts of 
the Friendship Bible Class, the new equip- 
ment was in honor of servicemen and 
women of the congregation . . . Ralph 
Bagger, son of Dr. and Mrs. Henry H. 
Bagger of Trinity Church, has been named 
vice-president of the John Haas Pre- 
Theological Club of Muhlenberg College. 
The organization comprises students plan- 
ning to enter the ministry. 


Church Doubles its Income 


Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, ULC stew- 
ardship secretary, addressed lay people of 
Cleveland in First English Church re- 
cently. A stewardship program was em- 
phasized in First Church*when the pas- 
tor and members of the church council 
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pledged a tenth of their incomes for No- 
vember. Due to their example the aver- 
age monthly income of the congregatior 
has been doubled. 


Linked in Spirit 


“Above all things shall the governor 
consider and see to it that a true anc 
diligent worship ... be paid the Most High 
God in all things .. . according to the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession, the Counci 
of Upsala, and the ceremonies of the Swed- 
ish Church.” 

Thus read instructions to Johann Printz 
governor of the Swedish colony on the 
Delaware River, commissioned in Novem- 
ber 1642. The energetic leader built or 
Tinicum Island in 1646 the first church o! 
any denomination in Pennsylvania. 

Three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of this early Lutheran congre- 
gation was celebrated by Tinicum Memo- 
rial Church, Essington, Pa., a spiritual suc- 
cessor of the Swedish group, Nov. 10-17 
Special speakers included the Rev. Johr 
Craig Roak, chaplain of the Swedish Colo- 
nial Society; the Hon. Albert Dutton Mac- 
Dade, president judge of the Courts o: 
Delaware County; Dr. M. R. Hamsher 
president of the Central Pennsylvanii 
Synod; and Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, pres: 
ident of Gettysburg Seminary. The Rew 
Donald L. Rhoads is pastor. 

In the early church building, adorne 
after “the Swedish fashion in distinctio 
from the Hollanders and English, shun 
ning all leaven of Calvin,” ministered th 
Rev. Johann Campanius. He tried to cor 
vert the Indians to Christianity and tran: 
lated Luther’s catechism into the languay. 
of the Lenni Lenapes. : 

The Rev. Lars Carlson Lock succeedie 
Pastor Campanius in 1648. For 22 yea» 
he was sole minister in the colony. 

The Dutch came down from New 
sterdam and conquered the Swedes in 1 
but the colony remained. The little Tim 
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1m church continued as religious center 
atil 1700 when it joined Gloria Dei con- 
‘egation in Philadelphia. 
Tinicum Memorial Church was organ- 
ed in 1918. “As it now stands,” states the 
wniversary booklet, “the only connection 
atween the present Tinicum Memorial 
utheran Church and that of the old is 
1e of spirit. We are mighty proud, how- 
rer, to bear the name... . It recalls the 
ver ceasing missionary zeal of our great 
utheran church.” 
Site of the old church has been pre- 
rved. Hope has been expressed that the 
iginal building can be rebuilt in replica. 
brick from the first church has been 
ounted in the vestibule of the present 
nicum Memorial. 


est Penn Conference Denounces 
u Klux Klan as Un-Christian 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


York—Ku Klux Klan and all similar or- 
nizations which operate on the basis of 
tred and discrimination were condemned 
- delegates to the recent meeting of the 
est Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsyl- 
FNNSYLVANIA vania Synod. Ses- 
sions were held in 
. John’s Church, near Littlestown, the 
‘v. Kenneth D. James pastor. 
A conference resolution termed the or- 
nizations contrary to the American way 
d Christian principles in human rela- 
nships. 
Also passed was a resolution recom- 
nding that the minimum salary for pas- 
s be $2,000 and parsonage. 
fficers elected at the conference were: 
e Rev. Paul B. Lucas, Chambersburg, 
‘sident; the Rev. George H. Berkheimer, 
endtsville, vice-president; the Rev. John 
Rice, Spry, secretary; the Rev. Ralph C. 
op, New Cumberland, treasurer; Ken- 
h Dry, Lemoyne, layman for the ex- 
itive committee. 
‘he synodical committee on nominations 
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was re-elected for a term of six years. It 
included the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Han- 
over; the Rev. Irvin M. Lau, York; and 
George B, Hoover, The Rev. Snyder Alle- 
man, Abbottstown, and Roy L. Geesey, 
York, were named as the stewardship and 
benevolence committee. 

Dr. Chester S. Simonton, York, preached 
the communion sermon, “Sure Founda- 
tion.” Dr. Edward A. Glatfelter, prin- 
cipal of the William Penn Senior High 
School, York, spoke at the Brotherhood 
meeting. 

Memsrrsuie of the Women’s League of 
Gettysburg College has reached 3,035 it 
was announced at the annual convention, 
Nov. 7-8, at Gettysburg. Goal for the 1947 
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convention has been set at 4,000. 
Speakers at the sessions included D.: 
Henry W. A. Hanson, president of Get 
tysburg College, and Dr. Abdel Ros 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg Seminary 
Officers for the year are: Mrs, Charle 
W. Baker, Jr., Duquesne, president; Mr. 
Gould Wickey, Washington, D. C., vice 
president; Mrs. H. L. Crist, Altoona, re 
cording secretary; Miss Grace P. Fuhrmar 
Baltimore, treasurer; Mrs. F. K. Schwart: 
Gettysburg, historian; Mrs. Harold J. Pegs 
Gettysburg, registrar; and Mrs. Leo 
Haines, St. Thomas, statistical secretary. 
“Berore the first World War we believe 
more in progress than in Christianity,” de 
clared Dr. Franklin Clark Fry at the Ref 
ormation festival in York High Schoo 
“That war destroyed our desperate self 
reliance. There is no indication, howeve: 
that America is turning to God now.” 
OFFICERS ELECTED at the recent conven 
tion of the conference Women’s Missionar 
Society were: Mrs. C. L. Yost, Biglervillk 
president; Mrs. Nelson Miller, New Cum 
berland, vice-president; Mrs. Kurvi 
Nickey, York, recording secretary; Mr 
George Overmiller, Dallastown, statistic: 
secretary; and Mrs. C. C. Culp, Gettysbur; 
treasurer. Sessions were held in St. Mai 
thew’s Church, Hanover. 
“Wuite I am no authority on India’s pe 
litical situation, I believe that, give 
enough time, the Indians will be able © 
work out their governmental problems f! 
themselves.” This is the opinion of Mi 
sionary Earl Miller, who has just returns 
to the States after nine years overseas. 
Recentty: Dr. Harry F. Baughman w) 
rally day speaker at Quickel Church. ._ 
The Rev. Paul H. Eydt, Ontario, Canae 
was Reformation Day speaker in Spri) 
Grove. . . . The Luther League conv 
in York. Dr. H. D, Hoover was speaki 
. . St. Mark’s Church, Emigsville, 
Rev. William Schwartz pastor, celebrat! 
its 50th anniversary. : 
Dr. and Mrs. Austin A. Kelly, Getty 
burg, observed their golden wedding # 
niversary. They are spending the win 
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vith a son in Lucson, Ariz... . Chimes 
nd amplifier were dedicated at Messiah 
thurch, Railroad, the Rev. M. E. Smith 
astor. 

The Rev. Gerald Neely, York, officiated 
t the installation of the Rev. Earl Mum- 
ord at Glen Rock. He ‘was assisted by 
ae father of the new pastor, the Rev. 
varl Mumford, retired. . . . St. Matthew’s 
thurch, York, raised $12,000 to add to the 
arish house fund. The fund has reached 
total of $60,000. ... . The Rev. Jacob 
hlers, field secretary of the Pennsylvania 
touncil of Churches, spoke at a mass 
1eeting for men in St. Paul’s Church, 
fanover. ... The Rev. Marshall Brenne- 
ian was speaker at a mass meeting for 
romen in the same church. 

HERE AND THERE: Pastor Foulk, Hanover, 
conducting a course on “Preparation for 
\larriage.” . . . Dr. John S. Tome, St. 
fark’s Church, Hanover, recently ob- 
served his 25th year in the ministry. ... 
't. James’ Church, York, the Rev. G. E. 
filler pastor, is putting on a 10-week 
ampaign to stimulate Sunday school at- 
»ndance. 
The New Freedom charge, the Rev. 
. E. Smith pastor, has raised $2,267 for 
utheran World Action. . . . The Rev. 
‘larence W. Rhoda, York, addressed the 
vorkers’ conference of St. Peter’s Church, 
orth York, recently. ... Mt. Zion con- 
vegation, the Rev. Emmanuel Hoover pas- 
r, observed its 95th anniversary, Oct. 4. 
. . Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettysburg, 
‘as guest speaker at the opening of the 
lethodist seminary at Westminster, Md. 
.. Dr. J. Russell Fink has accepted a 
‘ll to the Lyons-Bernville charge, near 
leading. . . . Returned GI’s were feted 
Stone Church, Dr. Kenneth Ehrhart 


, Mark’s Church, Hanover, recently. Of- 
ers are: Philip N. Forney, president; 
2 Rev. Snyder Alleman, vice-president; 
‘d Mrs. George E. Sheffer, New Oxford, 
sretary-treasurer. ... St. Peter’s Church, 


over, nas reaucea 1ts chnurcn aenot DY 
$47,000 in the past seven years. During 
the same time it has increased its benev- 
olent contributions from $1,210 to $4,000 
per year. 


Lowman Home Plans Expansion; 


To Call General Superintendent 
By Wynne C. Borex 


Master PLAN for a larger Lowman Home, 
White Rock, is being developed. To be 
sketched in are dormitories, cottages, 

chapel and 
SOUTH CAROLINA eereational 

building, hos- 
pital unit, gravity water tank, new cen- 
tral heating plant, large septic tank. 
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Treasurers report revealed that 
$65,416.20, much of which was specified 
for permanent improvements, was re- 
ceived during the past year. Total ex- 
penditures were $38,790.39. Total budget 
approved for 1947 was $36,576. 

Calling of a general superintendent to 
the home was approved. 

A special resolution asked controlling 
synods to increase the number of board 
members from 12 to 18. Purpose is to 
get fuller representation. 

Officers elected by the board were: Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, president; 
P. C. Price, Columbia, vice-president; the 
Rev. E. R. Trexler, China Grove, N. C., 
secretary; Deems Haltiwanger, Columbia, 
treasurer. 

A review of Luther’s Small Catechism 
will continue at meetings of the Colum- 
bia Lutheran Nurses’ Guild in 1947. 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people askk—Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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These studies will be led by Dr. Charles 
E. Fritz, pastor of Ebenezer Church. 

Active members of the guild are Lu- 
theran graduate and student nurses; as- 
sociate members are non-Lutheran nurses: 
honorary members are interested Lutherar 
ministers, doctors, and women. 

Present officers are: Mrs. Mary Ada 
Amick, president; Mrs. H. B. Dickert 
vice-president; Miss Mabel Mayer, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Vivian Arehardt, treasurer 
Miss Mayer of the Columbia Hospital 
nursing staff represented the guild at the 
National Lutheran Nurses’ Guild conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., in September. 

Aw InsTITUTE ON RuraL Work was helt 
in Bethlehem Church, Irmo, Dec. 4. Thy 
Rev. Karl S. Henry, secretary of survey 
and research of the ULC Board of Amer} 
ican Missions, and J. M. Eleazer, Clemsoy} 
College extension specialist, were speaker: | 

“WE WANTED TO HEAR ‘Pop’ Hiers preach. 
Speaking was a member of a large body © 
servicemen who attended St. Barnabe} 
Church, Charleston, after they learned the 
Service Center Pastor W. F. Hiers was ti} 
be guest speaker. Among the group wer! 
two Roman Catholic boys. f 

Trinity CuurcH, Elloree, the Rev. D. M 
Shull pastor, observed homecoming da} 
Oct. 20. Speakers were Dr. H. S. Petres} 
Rock Hill; the Rev. Carl B. Caughmay 
synodical secretary; the Rev. Karl Wh 
Kinard, synodical president; and the Re}, 
A. Hayne Boozer, Orangeburg. ; 

PasToRAL activities of the Rev. J. Le) 
Grande Mayer, pastor of the Church of tl 
Redeemer, Charleston, have been enlarge 
to include students of Citadel; College 
Charleston, and schools of nursing at £ 
Francis Xavier Infirmary and Roper Gen | 
eral Hospital. ) 


Study classes for the Li} 
theran students at Citadel are held ea) 
Monday evening. On the first Sunday | 
every month all Lutheran students in t | 
area gather for a program of inspirati-| 
and fellowship. Churches in Charlest) 
furnish refreshments at these meetings. 

EIGHTY STUDENTS attended the meeting | 
the Southeastern region, Lutheran St‘). 
dents’ Association, at Clemson College 1}}° 
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ently. The Rev. Ben M. Clark, pastor of 
t. John’s Church, Walhalla, serves as stu- 
ent pastor at Clemson. 
Pastors now living in new parsonages 
ce: J. A. Keisler, Jr., Mt. Tabor Church, 
Test Columbia; James Lee Shealy, Gilbert 
arish, Gilbert; and L. L. Swygert, Beth- 
hem parish, Irmo. Others expecting to 
2 in new homes shortly are: J. Virgil 
ong, Faith and Christ churches, West Co- 
imbia; and J. S. Moose, Church of the 
tonement, Laurens. St. Paul’s Church, 
olumbia, has bought a new parsonage in 
e Forest Hills section. When renovation 
completed, Pastor L. Boyd Hamm will 
ove in. 
Pastor F. W. Branpt of Charleston was 
test speaker at a preaching mission at the 
hurch of the Reformation, Columbia, 
itly in November. The series of services 
ere sponsored by the local Brotherhood. 
HERE AND THERE: A leadership training 
hhool was held recently at Little Moun- 
in for congregations in the area. The 
ev. G. H. C. Park, Chapin, was dean. ... 
aarleston congregations co-operating in a 
ries of evangelistic services recently 
ere: St. Matthew’s, Dr. Paul M. Kinports 
istor; St. John’s, the Rev. Heyward 
oting pastor; and St. Andrew’s, the Rev. 
aymond D. Wood pastor. . . . Attending 
recent meeting of the ULC Board of 
‘»reign Missions were President Kinard; 
2eems Haltiwanger, member of St. Paul’s 
aurch, Columbia; and Dr. John L. Yost, 
resident of Southern Seminary. 
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FRow YOUR 
TOWER AT 4 


Let your church tower pour out the ever 
glorious songs of The Saviours birth 
through the rich, golden voice of Schul- 
merich Carillonic Bells. Here is the in- 
strument best fitted to translate the songs 
of the ages into songs in the air, with 
tones of purest beauty. 

You may have the joyous voice of Caril- 
lonic Bells in your church at Christmas. 
No season could be more appropriate to 
plan for a memorial that proclaims joy 
and peace to every heart and home. 
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Schulmerich products are sold only through direct 
factory representatives. For complete information, 
address dept. LU-19. 
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DECEASED. 


Wallace Elias Arnholt 

The Rev. Wallace Elias Arnholt, 78, re- 
tired pastor of the Pittsburgh Synod, died 
Nov. 14 in Detroit, Mich. Funeral serv- 
ice was held in Christ Jehovah Church, 
Detroit, Nov. 18, with the Rev. George E. 
Schuchard, pastor, officiating. 

Mr. Arnholt was born Jan. 20, 1868, near 
Jelloway, Ohio. After graduating from 
Loudonville (Ohio) High School, he at- 
tended Capital University. In 1893 he was 
ordained and accepted a call from a mis- 
sion in South Bend, Ind. Later he moved 
to Wabash, Ind. Charges served in Ohio 
were at Carrollton, Fostoria, and Junction 
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City. In Pennsylvania he was pastor of th 
Scenery Hill parish; Freedom parish; S$ 
Mark’s Church, Jeannette; and Ruffsdale 
Hunker parish. 

In July 1893, Pastor Arnholt marrie 
Jennie Elizabeth Lyons of Loudonvilk 
Ohio. Four children survive him: Walte 
L. of Columbus, Ohio; Karl E. of Roch 
ester, Pa.; Luther C. of Flat Rock, Mich 
and Mrs. Claude Page of Detroit, Mich. 

Assisting at the funeral were the Rev 
John Teutsch of the Pittsburgh Synod an 
the Rev. Martin Zulauf, Michigan Synoc¢ 


Ellen Barringer Cox 

A charter member of the North Caro 
lina Synodical Women’s Missionary Sa 
ciety, Mrs. Ellen Barringer Cox, 90, die 
in Salisbury, N. C., Oct. 29. 

She was first pieretedl to Christophe 
Columbus Kesler in 1878. Mr. Kesler di 
in 1892 and in 1896 she married the la 
Dr. George H. Cox. After the retirem 
of Dr. Cox from the active ministry the 
moved to Salisbury. She continued h 
residence there since his death in 1928. 

Funeral services were held in Uni 
Church, near Salisbury, where Mrs. Ca 
was baptized and confirmed. Dr. P. || 
Brown was assisted by Dr. J. L. Morg@} 
and the Rev. B. E. Petrea. 


Sarah Coley Huddle 

Mrs. Sarah Caroline Coley Huddt 
widow of the late Rev. W. P. Huddle, di}! 
at her home in Staunton, Va., Nov. 5, affi)) 
an illness of more than seven months. S| 
was born in Wythe County, Va., Mar) 
26, 1866. 
She married Mr. Huddle in 1887. sia 
1928 she has lived in Staunton, 


baer 54 Md.; the rey C. M. Hud 
New York City; and Charles E. Hude j. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


was Nir by Dr. J.J. Scherer pry, 


John Frederick Lorimer 

John Frederick Lorimer, seven-year-old 
m of the Rev. and Mrs. Harold J. Lor- 
mer, died in University Hospital, San 
‘rancisco, Calif, Sept. 21. He was born 
, Greely, Colo., on Easter, 1939, and 
,oved with his parents to San Jose, Calif., 
vo years ago when Mr. Lorimer became 
astor of Grace Church. 

Funeral services were held in Grace 
‘hurch with Dr. W. E. Crouser, pastor 
‘neritus, officiating. He was assisted by 
ie Rev. Paul Romeis, president of the 
-orthern Conference of the California 
‘mod, and Chaplain Lawrence Vosseler. 


John Calvin McCarney 
The Rev. John Calvin McCarney, 71, 
astor emeritus of historic Quickel’s charge 
| York County, Pa., died Nov. 8, in Mt. 
Wolf, Pa. 
'Born in 1875 in Arendtsville, Pa., Pastor 
' cCarney was graduated from Gettysburg 
college in 1901 and Gettysburg Seminary 
1904. In 1904 he also received his mas- 
t’s degree from Gettysburg College. 
‘He was ordained by the West Pennsyl- 
‘nia Synod in 1904. His pastorates in- 
-aded Goldsboro charge, York County, 
4-7; Frieden’s charge, Pa., 1907-22; 
jaickel’s charge, York County, 1922-44. 
», 1906 he married Beulah Rebecca Miller 
McKnightstown, Pa. 
In addition to his widow, he is survived 
* the following children: Gerald Wayne, 
t. Wolf; John Levere and Mahlon Albert, 
inebeck, N. Y.; Mrs. Justine Wilbourne, 
rk, Pa.; and Mrs. Vivian Smith, Mt. 
olf. Dr. Guy E. McCarney, pastor of 
©, Mark’s Church, Conshohocken, Pa., is 
rother of Mr. McCarney and Mrs. David 
er, wife of the pastor of St. James’ 
urch, Phillipsburg, N. J., is a sister. 
funeral services were held in Quickel’s 
urch, Zions View, Pa., Nov. 11, with 
or Emmanuel J. Hoover officiating. 
isting were Dr. Joseph D. Krout, sec- 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod; 
|: Rev. William Schwartz, pastor of the 
‘4. Wolf charge; and the Rev. Marlin T. 
aeffer of Mt. Zion Reformed charge. 
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In CONCLUSION 


WINTERTIME MUST HAVE SEEMED far 
more dreary in the days of long ago 
than it can possibly seem now. People 
had difficulty in keeping warm when 
there was no heat in their homes but 
blazing log fires. Food supplies became 
scanty when the earth was bare and 
cold. Winter nights were long and dark, 
with only crude lamps to lighten them. 

People of the long ago watched the 
sun sink lower in the sky each autumn 
day, and yearned for returning spring. 
At last came the day when the sun was 
checked in its downward course. On 
a morning in late December it rose a 
moment earlier than it had the morn- 
ing before. The year was turning the 
corner! Days would gradually lengthen, 
and a new year begin. 

That was the time for celebration. 
Everyone was joyful, and took part 
with eagerness in observing the mid- 
winter festival. Winter was not over 
by any means. It was really only well 
begun. But people knew that the re- 
turning sun was a sign that time was 
on their side. Spring would come. 


WITH WHAT A STROKE of genius the 
early Christians chose the time of the 
midwinter festival as the time for cele- 
brating the birth of Christ! When 
Christians first began to celebrate 
Christmas, they no longer knew the 
day of the year on which Jesus was 
born. They selected Dec. 25 because 
on that day, according to the old Julian 
calendar, the sun turned in its course. 
That day was celebrated in the Roman 
Empire as “the Birthday of the Sun.” 
What a splendid time to celebrate the 
birthday of God’s Son! 

For on the day Jesus was born, his- 
tory turned the corner. The winter of 
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human suffering and selfishness was b 
no means over. It was still a cold, crue 
world. There were still to be years o 
famine and years of war. But on th 
rim of the east men had seen the dawn 
God’s light is streaming across history 
God is here. In the birth of a littl 
Child there is the promise of the com: 
ing of God’s kingdom. 

There won't be any heaven on eal 
in our time. We have no promise tha 
the kingdom will ever come to its full. 
ness under the conditions of our pres: 
ent life. But we are assured that to th 
extent that we can follow the way ow 
Lord Jesus has shown us, warmth an 
brightness are kindled about us in 
world. 

It’s sure to work out in that manne: 
For we know the inmost nature of th 
hidden God of the ages. He is ov 
Father. He has spoken his eterni 
Word. He has told us who he is. H 
message to us began its full unfoldin 
on the day our Lord was born. 

No wonder the Bible tells abou 
great star shining and angels singil 
at the time of our Lord’s birth. 
was the supreme event. This was f 
sun rising in a dark world. This mak 
all the difference between life 
death, now and forever. 


Ler’s CELEBRATE Curistmas! It com 
at the gloomiest, dreariest time of 7 
year—in what may seem to many 
ple a sad and sorrowful year. 
Christmas is the evidence that a I 
day has dawned, that time is on 
side, that eventually we shall live 
the full springtime of peace and j 
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Ir would be interesting to see how this man’s new suit 
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not made for him, 

“Stock” teaching materials prepared by independent 
suppliers for use by Sunday schools of all denominations 
are just as ill-filling in many church schools. And they 
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